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LITERATURE. 


The Life of John William Oolenso, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal. By the Rev. Sir G. W. 
Cox, Bart. In2vols. (Ridgway.) 


Tue life of an English bishop, whether home 
or colonial, is ordinarily not worthy of being 
had in such everlasting remembrance as bio- 
graphy has to confer. As a rule, the intel- 
lectual interest of such a life is nil, being 
either non-existent or suppressed ; while, as 
regards its political or ecclesiastical interests, 
these have rarely the historical value which 
would entitle it to posthumous record. But 
the life of Bishop Colenso must be pronounced 
wholly exceptional. For the greater part of 
its chequered course it formed the centre of 
an enormous amount of controversial stir and 
activity—ecclesiastical, critical, and political— 
so that there can be no question of its claim 
to the biographical honours which Sir George 
Cox has in these portly volumes conferred 
upon it. 

Whether the time has yet quite arrived to 
which the good bishop confidently appealed in 
his oft-quoted ‘‘ Securus judicat orbis terrarum”’ 
may perhaps be doubted. The memories of 
the bitter controversies associated with his 
name are too recent for the secure judg- 
ment of at least that fragmentary and excitable 
portion of the orbis terrarum, the “ religious 
world” of England. But Sir George Cox’s 
book is so far opportune in that it is a state- 
ment of the case for the defence when the 
pleas for the prosecution had already been set 
forth in their most ex parte form The lives 
of Bishop Colenso’s arch-foes, Bishops Wilber- 
force and Gray, have for some time been 
before the world, and it is no more than just 
that the case for the Bishop of Natal should 
be set forth with at least equal knowledge 
and amplitude. The orbis terrarum, if it 
still lacks the remoteness of time needed for 
impassivity, has now at least sufficient material 
for arriving at impartiality. 

In his treatment of the bishop’s early life, 
Sir G. Cox displays the tact of the skilled 
biographer in laying stress on those precise 
attributes in the child and young man which 
developed into the conspicuous and memorable 
characteristics of the bishop of after years, 
especially his ingenuousness and unswerv- 
ing devotion to truth. Like most of his con- 
temporaries who were susceptible of such 
influences, young Colenso came early under 
the thought compelling inspiration of such 
teachers as Coleridge and Maurice, though it 
is clear that these extraneous forces were 

dly more than accelerative. In the words 
of the Italian proverb, they aided secondar 
Ponda corrente, “to help onward the rolling 
wave” of his own eager truth-loving dis- 
Position. The crisis of his life came with his 





appointment to the bishopric of Natal in 1853. 
Sir George Cox has correctly diagnosed the 
effect of this promotion on a man of Colenso’s 
intellectual tendencies and moral tempera- 
ment. It gave him just that independent 
scope and comparative freedom from traditional 
surroundings best adapted for bringing out 
his own native originality. It became a 
‘new departure ” as well of his intellectual 
and spiritual as of his ordinary life. The 
bishop describes the self-analysis thus forced 
on him in words so genuine and characteristic 
as to deserve quotation : 

**To teach the truths of our holy religion to 
intelligent adult natives, who have the sim- 
plicity of children, but withal the earnestness 
and thoughtfulness of men—to whom these 
things are new and startling—... is a sifting 
process for the opinions of any teacher who 
feels the deep moral obligation of answering 
truly and faithfully and unreservedly his fellow 
man looking up to him for light and guidance, 
and asking—Are you sure of this? Do you 
know this to be true? Do you really believe 
that ?” (vol. i., p. 156). 

Probably not a few clerics among ourselves 
who teach the Christian faith with the 
somnolent acquiescence that long-existing 
methods and formulas engender would be 
considerably benefited by the galvanic shocks 
which the earnest queries of a thoughtful 
Buddhist or Brahmin, or even ‘‘ an intelligent 
Zulu,” would be likely to impart. As a rule, 
Christian teachers live so persistently in the 
upper stories of their ecclesiastical super- 
structure that they have lost sight of its 
foundations. Colenso was not the man to 
shirk questions dictated by the sacra fames of 
knowledge or profound reverence for truth ; 
nor, again, could he employ equivocation or 
subterfuge in answering them—least of all 
was he likely to suppress them with an ex 
officio assumption of superior knowledge or 
sacerdotal authority. Accordingly, when he 
came to deal with the questions, intellectual 
or moral, which his new life forced upon him, 
nothing can exceed the ingenuousness and 
straightforward candour of his method. One 
of the first difficulties he had to encounter 
was the question of polygamy. This he took 
up and determined, not from the standpoint of 
customary missionary usage—surcharged as it 
was with sacerdotal and dogmatic pretensions 
—but from the broader point of view of justice 
and Christian charity. In a similar spirit 
he considered the difficulties in Biblical cri- 
ticism which the rudimentary teaching of his 
new flock and his translation of the Bible into 
the Zulu language forced on his attention. 
In short, Bishop Colenso’s conduct as a mis- 
sionary was animated by principles of simple 
justice and large-hearted Christian charity, 
which, however obvious they may seem, were 
not then, any more than they are now, the most 
conspicuous attributes of missionary work. 
The other worker in the same field with 
whom it is most natural to compare him was 
Bishop Selwyn, with whom, indeed, Colenso 
had many points in common. Probably 
Selwyn’s intellectual interests and suscepti- 
bilities were less than Colenso’s; but both 
were at least agreed as to the imperative need 
of civilising and humanising native converts 
before proceeding to induct them into the 
esoteric mysteries of Christianity. While not 
a few of Colenso’s fellow missionaries in South 
Africa demonstrated their radical unfitness for 





Christian pioneering by masquerading before 
their barbarian neophytes in tawdry ritualistic 
garb, and demanding from them instantaneous 
acquiescence in such dogmas as the apostolical 
succession, the eternity of bell tormen's, &c., 
Colenso, while limiting his terching to such 
simple truths as the All Fatherhood of God, 
put forth his practical en rgy in ¢ducating 
his people, teaching them es well by example 
as precept to build better houses, to cultivate 
their fields, to read their language, and in that 
language to peruse portions of the Bibie and 
other books which the bishop’s Jabours as a 
translator and printer continually cet before 
them. 

That the bishop’s manly independence and 
undeviating devotion to truth, both in the 
fields of missionary work and of Biblical 
criticism, should have exposed him to hostility 
seems to me inevitable. His conclusions as 
to the teaching best adapted for Christian 
missionaries were set forth in his commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans published in 
1861 ; while his lectures on Biblical criticism, 
begun about a year later by the publication 
of the first part of his work on the Penta- 
teuch, were continued in a series of similar 
works up to 1874. On the effects of these 
publications, and the manifold controversies 
to which they gave rise, I have no space to 
dwell ; nor, indeed, is it needful. The events 
themselves are recent, and Sir George Cox’s 
recapitulation of them, which I heartily com- 
mend to readers of the Acapgemy, is so com- 
plete and exhaustive as to render further 
remark superfluous. No unprejudiced reader 
could, in my opinion, rise from the perusal of 
the narrative—whether it comes before him 
for the first time, or recals to his memory 
what he has already known—without a feel- 
ing of pained disgust at the petty and ignob/e 
persecution to which the good bishop was 
subjected for so mavy years. Societies for 
the promotion of the Gospel and Christian 
knowledge, with a curiously ironical disregard 
of their fundamental functions; bishops and 
clerics of all kinds, with a terrified apprehen- 
sion which augured little for the stability of 
their own convictions; the so-called religious 
press—all combined together in maligning, 
persecuting, obstructing, and boycotting both 
ecclesiastically and socially, the Bishop of 
Natal. Doubtless the decisions of the law 
courts were in his favour, and he could claim 
besides a minority headed by Bishops Thirl- 
wall and Tait and Dean Stanley, who were 
not able, in their zeal for traditional Chris- 
tianity, to forget the rudimentary obligations 
of sobriety, justice, and charity; but, on the 
whole, the attitude of the English Church to 
one of the wisest and most devoted of her 
sons during the greater part of his life was 
such as to leave an indelible stain on her 
history. Asa personal friend of the bishop, 
Sir George Cox’s standpoint in describing 
these events is that of a partizan; but his 
partizanship is avowed and justified. Pro- 
fessing to hold a brief for Colenso, he con- 
tinually places before his readers extracts 
from the briefs of his enemies. Indeed, so 
far from disregarding the position of the 
bishop’s foes, he has been unduly lavish of 
his attentions. It was hardly worth while 
wasting so much ratiocination on the puerile 
critical lispings of the Speaker’s Commen- 
tary; and the imbecile proceedings of the 
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so-called Cape Town trial are treated at a 
length wholly out of proportion to their in- 
trinsic worthlessness. 

If the main object of a biography be not 
only to record a history, but to present a true 
and lively portrait—what the Germans call a 
Charakterbild—there can be no question of 
the success of Sir George Cox’s work. His 
volumes depict a strikingly noble and 
generous character; and the result is attained, 
not by the partial leniency of a devoted 
friend, but mainly by the unconscious instru- 
mentality of its object’s self-portraiture in 
letters and private documents, which were 
never meant to see the light. The good 
bishop’s behaviour under trials and diffi- 
culties of no common magnitude has already 
secured the cordial approval of all genuine 
Christians, and its record in these volumes 
constitutes the best religious biography of 
our time. The author may have had a cer- 
tain artistic intention in dwelling — with 
what some would call undue length—on the 
bishop’s noble warfare with Philistinism 
and obscurantism. He may have wished, 
by attention to the minutest details, to make 
the traits and colours of his portrait more 
impressively faithful. Certainly nothing can 
be more remarkable than the achieved result. 
To meekness, ingenuousness, and an unfalter- 
ing devotion to truth, Colenso united indomit- 
able courage and an inflexible patience. To 
more than one of his vituperative foes, who 
had learned Christ in the school of sacerdotal 
intolerance, he might have retorted in the 
words of an old commentator on Boethius, 
‘“‘Tu didicisti maledicere, sed ego didici male- 
dicta contemnere.” Probably the bishop’s lot 
would have been happier had the harmlessness 
of the dove in his disposition been blended 
with a larger adulteration of the wisdom of 
the serpent—had he been endowed with 
an ampler capacity for circumspection, diplo- 
matic astuteness, and mere mundane prudence 
and reticence. No instance in recent bio- 
graphy is more conclusive as to the in- 
expediency of a man’s ‘‘ wearing his heart 
upon his sleeve for daws to peck at.” The 
daws in his case were not unmindful of their 
ignoble propensities. We cannot, therefore, 
wonder that he bore to the grave a torn and 
laccerated, if not broken, heart. 

Sir George Cox describes his biography as 
a vindication of his maligned and persecuted 
friend ; but the bishop has another and still 
more potent vindication—that of his own 
favourite court of final appeal—the impassive 
sentence of the orbis terrarum. All the 
causes which he advocated against such 
powerful odds are already triumphing. The 
humaner methods and principles of missionary 
work which he helped to inaugurate are 
forcing themselves with increasing emphasis 
on Christian churches. The dogmas of tra- 
ditionalism which he opposed are continually 
receiving larger and more liberal interpreta- 
tions. The late date of the Hexeteuch— 
the great question of his life—is become (as 
readers of the Acapemy might have noticed 
for themselves in Dr. Neubauer’s recent 
review) a generally received opinion, both 
among continental critics and leading Hebraists 
in this country. In a word, the objects for 
which the good bishop suffered such unmerited 
persecution are asserting themselves as un- 
questioned veracities; and the prophecy 
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uttered by Dean Stanley in the rooms of the 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 

and, therefore, in the very focus and par- 

liament of Colenso-persecutors—that the 

bishop’s memory would live when his enemies 

were forgotten—is now in rapid process of 
ent. 

The space at my disposal is exhausted, 
and I have no room to discuss the bishop’s 
intervention in South African politics during 
the later years of his life, though Sir G. 
Cox’s luminous narrative of these events 
forms one of the most interesting portions of 
his biography. That Colenso was actuated 
by the purest of motives is now universally 
admitted. What is not so well known is 
that his political foresight has been amply 
justified by the events. But the story of the 
miserable incertitude and incredible mis- 
management which seems to characterise our 
Colonial Office in its administration of South 
African affairs is humiliating to the last 
degree, though its truth is fully borne out 
by Mr. Froude and other independent judges. 
If this is a fair illustration of the method in 
which our imperial concerns are managed, 
the stability of the empire which could 
survive such maladministration will soon have 
to be based upon the miraculous supervision 
by which the Jew in Boccaccio’s story 
accounted for the power of the church of 
Rome. 

That Sir George Cox’s Life of Colenso 
is destined to achieve a permanent literary 
success I cannot doubt. It will have no 
small value, independently of its biographical 
narrative, as a masterly vindication of Liberal 
Christianity ; while to those who knew per- 
sonally or by fame the late bishop it will 
have the further worth of an enduring 
memorial. Mr. Ruskin recently gave his 
large diamond to the nation on condition that 
it should bear Colenso’s honoured name. Not 
less lustrous or permanent is Sir George Cox’s 
monument, on which he might have inscribed 
Mr. Ruskin’s characteristic words: ‘ In 
honour of his friend, the loyal and patiently 
adamantine first Bishop of Natal.” 


Joun Owen. 








Transcripts and Studies. By Edward Dowden. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Pror. Dowpen possesses in a remarkable 
degree the power, of which he speaks in one 
of these papers, ‘‘ of getting to the heart of 
great books.” He has also the rarer power of 
getting to the heart of great writers of 
books. If he were regarded only as a critic 
and interpreter of other men’s works, and of 
their lives and genius, his criticisms are so 
much informed with sympathy, and his 
interpretations are so fresh and living and 
vigorous, that they would give a new signifi- 
cance to the office of critic and interpreter. 
But no one who is familiar with Prof. 
Dowden’s writings, and especially no one who 
reads this volume, will deny to him those 
higher qualities which go to the making of 
literature. While he gives us the key to 
other men’s thoughts he throws light upon 
them by the effulgence of his own. Litera- 
ture, as he tells us, is itself an interpretation, 
while it is also an independent revelation of 
human life; and, in a like sense, Prof. Dow- 





den’s interpretations reveal to us new possibili- 


ties and fresh ideals—they make human life 
bigger, nobler, and more beautiful. That, I 
think, must be the feeling of any student 
who follows Prof. Dowden through two, in 
particular, of the papers in this volume—the 
articles on ‘‘ Victorian Literature”? and ‘‘ The 
Interpretation of Literature.” I confess that 
they have awakened in me quite a new sense 
of the greatness of what I dimly realised to 
be great before. They have set men and 
ideas in a true perspective; and, above all, 
they have brought out the divine idea of the 
literature of the later half of the century 
with a clearness and fulness scarcely given to 
it before. To get at the secret of such minds 
as Carlyle’s and Newman’s, of George Eliot’s 
and Robert Browning’s—to realise how much 
and how little we owe to the true and false 
prophets, to the wise and vain teachers—to 
do this in the space of a hundred pages 
implies no ordinary power of teaching in the 
writer. 

Prof. Dowden’s is a devout mind. The 
discoveries of science have not made man’s 
life less spiritual for him by the new light 
thrown on the material past of humanity. 
This very past suggests, indeed, an admirable 
reflection : 


‘¢ If, moreover, the conviction that we and all 
that surrounds us have been so largely deter- 
mined by the past sometimes weighs on us with 
tyrannous power, the thought that we in our 
turn are shaping the destinies of future genera- 
tions becomes a moral motive of almost irre- 
sistible force, compelling us to high resolve and 
dutiful action.” 


In a passage of keen satire he rebukes the 
critical spirit in which a well-known writer 
treats of things pertaining to religion : 


‘‘ Theology, once the science of sciences, is said 
to be superseded, and in its place we have got 
a ‘science of religions.’ God, to whom once 
all highest hopes and fears tended and were 
referred, the living God whom man, His crea- 
ture, might love and adore and obey, has been 
superannuated, and we are requested to culti- 
vate henceforth enthusiasm on behalf of ‘a 
stream of tendency’ which ‘makes for right- 
eousness.’ Or perhaps it is more in harmony 
with the principles of a scientific age to direct 
our devout emotions to the great ensemble of 
humanity : ‘O ensemble of humanity, thou art 
my ensemble ; early will I seek thee: my scul 
thirsteth for thee in a dry and thirsty land 
where no water is.’ Or yet again may it not 
be that we can dispense with this awkward 
ensemble—a leviathan of pettinesses—and re- 
cognising the existence of an Unknowable, may 
possess in that recognition the essence of all 
religions: ‘Sing unto the Unknowable, O ye 
saints of its, and give thanks at the remem- 
brance of its unknowableness.’ ” 


It would certainly, as Prof. Dowden says, 
take us some time to get used to the new 
psalmody. 

Within the covers of this volume are 

papers on (or concerning) Carlyle, Shelley, 
Shakspere, Spenser, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Browning. Nor do these exhaust the list. 
They are all reverently written, in the 
spirit which the writer tells us is better 
than hero-worship—that of ‘‘ cheerful and 
trustful fraternity.” 
‘“‘The great master is better pleased to find a 
brother than a worshipper or a serf; and only 
to a brother, no matter though he be a 
younger brother, will he lay bare his heart.” 





The Carlyle paper is a transcript of parts of 
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eleven out of twelve lectures, ‘‘On the 
History of Literature, or the Successive 
Periods of European Culture,’’ delivered by 
Carlyle in London in 1837-38. The transcript 
has a peculiar interest from the fact that the 
lectures have not been printed. If the MS. 
of the report of the eleven lectures is at Prof. 
Dowden’s disposal will he not publish the 
whole of it? Carlyle is evidently one of the 
elder brethren whom Prof. Dowden has lived 
most with. His intense earnestness and ten- 
derness, his strong loves and antipathies, are 
all qualities discernible in these pages. 
Though there is no resemblance of style, yet 
in the more plastic diction which we have 
here the bold and vehement thoughts that 
continually flash out are very suggestive of 
Carlyle. In the ‘‘ Last Words on Shelley,” 
Prof. Dowden supplements his Life of the 
poet by a critical estimate of his genius and 
character. The Life was properly left to tell 
its own story and present its own portraiture ; 
but since no one is better qualified than Prof. 
Dowden—and few are so well qualified—to 
pronounce a critical judgment on Shelley, it 
is well that he has given us this further 
chapter. 

I am conscious that this is a very meagre 
and inadequate notice of a book of exception- 
ally high mark. But with all earnestness I 
commend the book itself, to the student and 
general reader alike, as one of the best 
literary first-fruits of the year. 


Grorcr CorTrERELL. 








Commons and Common Fields. By T. E. 
Scrutton. (Cambridge: University Press.) 


Mr. Scrurton’s essay on the history and 
policy of the laws relating to commons 
obtained in 1886 the Yorke Prize, which was 
founded a few years ago in the University of 
Cambridge for the promotion of the study of 
the law of property. The author has wisely 
limited the scope of his work to two principal 
points, with the addition of some general 
suggestions as to the preservation of open 
spaces near large towns. The first part of 
the essay deals chiefly with the current 
theories of the origin of commoners’ rights in 
England. Mr. Scrutton seems to prefer the 
view that they began in almost every case 
with an actual grant from a Norman land- 
owner. He perhaps hardly allows sufficiently 
for the tolerance which retained the ancient 
agricultural usages among the tenants of the 
new lords, even when the extent and mean- 
ing of those usages were very imperfectly 
understood. In connexion with this part of 
the subject he is compelled to attack the 
vexed question of the origin of manors in 
this country. He appears to be attracted by 
the theory made popular by Mr. Seebohm, 
which represents ‘‘ manors” as existing in 

man times, and as being taken over bodily 
by the English invaders; but he reconciles 
the followers of Blackstone with the believers 
in a continuity of the imperial civilisation by 
pointing out that, at any rate, every estate 
Was given at the Norman Conquest to some 
absolute owner, without whose leave no 
ancient tenure or rights of common could 
have continued to exist. He does not go very 
ully into the question as to how it was that 





the system of estate management which pre- 
vailed under the empire came to be copied 
rather closely in the case of a French fief, 
and more distantly and vaguely in the case of 
an English soke. Nor do we find much fresh 
light in his account of the ancient agricultural 
tenures. A full history of the English manor 
will have much more to say about the free- 
holders, who are often confused, under the 
common title of vi//ani, with the serfs by birth, 
and with the freemen who held lands on the 
same terms as the serfs, except that their 
contracts were terminable. 

The second part of the work, which deals 
with a subject better known in detail and 
more interesting to the general public, contains 
a lucid and well-sustained account of the 
policy of the legislation and the practice of 
the landowners with regard to inclosures. Mr. 
Scrutton has studied the subject thoroughly, 
and will carry his readers with him, without 
any flagging of interest, through several 
chapters in which he describes the earliest im- 
provements effected either under the Common 
Law or the Statutes of Merton and West- 
minster, the growth of sheep-farms and the 
change of husbandry, caused incidentally by 
the influx of the precious metals from 
America, the extension of deer parks, and 
the terrible depopulation of the villages 
under the Tudor sovereigns. In his account 
of the seventeenth century he enlarges espe- 
cially on the draining of the fens, and on 
the revival of the royal rights in the 
forests, which were soon to be disafforested 
and broken up after the close of the Civil 
War. The eighteenth century is marked by 
‘the policy of agricultural gain”; and Mr. 
Scrutton here draws a very just distinction 
between the advantages accruing from the 
division of the ill-managed common-fields 
and the less obvious gain resulting from the 
inclosure of the wastes and commons which 
had never been subject to cultivation. The 
great rush of Inclosure Acts may have been 
good for the country as a whole; but there is 
no doubt that the interests of the poor were 
treated with a carelessness which has led to 
very evil results. The movement for sup- 
plying allotments to the labouring class would 
not have been required had proper provision 
for fields, gardens, and pasture fields been 
generally made upon an inclosure. The 
policy of the present day is to maintain 
open spaces in the neighbourhood of crowded 
towns, not only for purposes of recreation, 
but because they are also required as lungs 
and breathing-places and as a protection 
against ‘“‘the adulteration of the air” in 
thickly-populated districts Mr. Scrutton 
traces the course of modern legislation on this 
part of the subject from the introduction of 
the Metropolitan Commons Act to the 
Commons Act of 1876, with which, as he 
points out, the statutory history practically 
closes, ‘“‘though the battle of inclosures is 
fought every year in Parliament” in con- 
nexion with a few schemes of the Land 
Commissioners and a good many private bills 
of railway companies and other public bodies. 


C Etron. 
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TWO BOOKS ON SOUTH AMERICA. 


Zephyrus: a Holiday in Brazil and on the 
River Plate. By E. R. Pearce Edgcumbe, 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


The Amazonian Provinces of Peru as a Field 
Sor European Emigration. By H. Guil- 
laume. (Wyman.) 


Zephyrus is the result of a flying visit made 
to parts of Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentine 
States by the author and his wife early in the 
year 1886. It records some novel experiences 
and many shrewd observations on the social 
and political condition and future prospects of 
those lands in a pleasant vivacious style, 
which, however, occasionally becomes slightly 
familiar, as when the so-called ‘ Bahia 
oranges”’ are described as ‘‘ such juicy fellows, 
melting inthe mouth.” Nor are the historical 
references always quite trustworthy, as when 
we are told that Rio de Janeiro, rightly 
enough stated to be a misnomer, was so called 
because its Jesuit (sic) discoverers first entered 
the bay on St. John’s day. Here the con- 
version of the valiant French Huguenot, 
Nicholas Durand Villegaignon, into a Romish 
Jesuit is only equalled by the confusion 
between St. John and the month of January 
(Janeiro).* 

But such slips are rare, and wherever Dr. 
Edgcumbe speaks at first hand his statements 
may be accepted with implicit confidence. 
On many points his remarks are of consider- 
able value, and he deserves no little credit for 
being almost the only English writer who 
carefully distinguishes between the hopelessly 
degenerate Brazilian whites of the tropical 
regions and the vigorous enterprising His- 
pano-Lusitanians of the southern provinces. 
Thus the pure Portuguese element in Per- 
nambuco 


‘* seemed as if they drooped under the scorch- 
ing blaze of the tropical sun, many of them 
looking as if visibly touched by the finger of 
death. To the effect of the climate are prob- 
ably due, in a large degree, the many cripples 
and deformities in human shape we could not 
avoid noticing.” 

The moral standard is at the same low ebb, 
the universal dishonesty being summed up in 
the remark made to the writer by a native 
in somewhat broken English—‘ There is no 
place where they miss more the truth.” 
Hence the decided antagonism that exists 
between these decrepit and unprogressive 
peoples and ‘‘the comparatively energetic 
dwellers in South Brazil’””—a feeling which, 
combined with other causes, may lead to the 
dismemberment of the empire after the death 
of Dom Pedro II., and the union of the 
southern provinces with the conterminous and 
far more congenial state of Uruguay. 

In the Banda Oriental, as this republic is 
familiarly called, the holiday-makers met with 
some unpleasant experiences. The country 
was just then in the throes of the revolution 
which resulted in the attempted assassination 





* Villegaignon was not the actual discoverer, as 
the bay was sighted in 1515 by de Solis, but he 
was the founder of the first European settlement. 
It was named Rio de Janeiro (‘‘ River January ’’) 
by the Portuguese navigator Martim Affonso de 
Souza in 1531, because he sailed into the bay, sup- 

osing it to be a river, on January 1 of that year. 
No Jesuits were heard of on this seaboard until 
after the expulsion of the French Protestants by 
the Portuguese in 1567 
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and expulsion of President Santos, and the 
appointment of his successor, General Tajes. 
Hence, on reaching Salto on the Uruguay 
river, the first sight they saw was 


“a long cavalcade of soldiers and national 
guards in charge of a large number of the most 
scrubby, miserable, dejected-looking wretches 
one ever would wish to see. Following the 
cavalcade came a train of waggons containing 
the wounded, who uttered groans as the great 
lumbering, springless vans, each drawn by eight 
or ten horses, jolted horribly over the rough 
road. The streets were thronged, but dead 
silence reigned, for the sympathies of the people 
were with the beaten revolutionists.”’ 


The disastrous effects of these incessant 
and mostly aimless disturbances are here 
clearly pointed out; and, strange to say, the 
cause of the evil is partly traced to the 
presidency, which, both in Uruguay and 
‘‘ Argentinia,” is practically a despotism. 
This office gives to the head of the state an 
enormous amount of personal influence, 
which, on the one hand, makes the presi- 
dency the prize of rival factions, and on the 
other holds out every inducement to the 
party in power to cling to office, on the 
principle of beati possidentes. 

‘‘ Everywhere the sweets of power are attrac- 
tive, and men are reluctant to descend from the 
presidential throne. Why isit, one cannot help 
asking, that republics have presidents? Surely 
the logical position of a republic is that of a 
state without a president. Switzerland is the 
true ideal republic.” 

These words seem to acquire a deep signifi- 
cance from recent events in France, where 
for the moment it appeared as if the presi- 
dency had fallen into irrecoverable disrepute. 

But a worse institution by far than the 

presidency our travellers found the lazaretto 
at Monte Video, where they were detained in 
quarantine for a week because of the preva- 
lence of yellow fever in the Brazilian ports 
whence they hailed. The lazaretto occupies 
a low rocky islet in the La Plata estuary, 
ironically named the Isla de Flores, where 
not a blade of grass will grow, but where a 
more plentiful crop of human miseries may 
be gathered than in any other spot of equal 
extent, except perhapsa Russian State prison. 
‘‘The real hardships of the laazaretto were the 
unsavoury food and unsavoury smells. We 
were given black coffee and sour bread every 
morning. There was butter, too, but it was 
quite uneatable. Milk was an extra, costing 
eight shillings a pint. After the airing of gar- 
ments was over we had d¢jewner, with oily soup 
and various chunks of hard meat cooked in oil, 
about as tough and gristly as the hardest india- 
rubber, some very repulsive vegetables, an 
apple each, vin ordinaire, and black coffee. 
Dinner at five was somewhat more ample, as 
far as food went, but not more palatable. 
Uur meals were one prolonged groan from 
beginning to end from the partakers thereof. 
. . « The only vestige of amusement we could 
extract from our dinner arose from the erratic 
times at which the pudding appeared, often at 
the beginning, sometimes in the middle, but 
never at the end. Once we tried a very lean 
and hungry chicken, for which, being an extra, 
we paid eight shillings. The only satisfactory 
extras we indulged in were poached eggs at 
tenpence a piece.” 
There is a hospital attached to this establish- 
ment, which, however, the doctors do not 
visit through fear of infection, ‘‘ but prescribe 
by telephone” ! 


Things were, on the whole, much pleasanter 
in the Argentine States, although even here 
the mosquitoes were found to be a terrible 
nuisance in some of the riverain districts. 
Travellers bound for regions infested by this 
pest will be glad to hear that a sure and 
simple remedy is a candle, 

‘*the flame of which should be held about an 
inch off the wall, and four inches above the 
mosquito, as he sits perched, airing his hind 
legs on the wall; then slowly lower the flame 
down upon the enemy, and when it reaches 
him he will give a splutter and fall dead into 
the hot grease. Mosquitoes seem to be spell- 
bound by a candle flame; and by resort to this 
method of destruction a room may be converted 
in a few minutes from a veritable inferno into 
a place of rest.” 

Like all recent observers, Dr. Edgcumbe 
speaks highly of the rapid progress and 
future prospects of the more favoured states 
of the Argentine Republic. These new and 
fertile lands are already attracting an enor- 
mous stream of Italian immigration (as many 
as 125,000 in the year 1886), and persons 
well acquainted with the British colonies 
‘‘assured me that not one of them could be 
compared with the River Plate as to natural 
advantages. Their opinions appear to be con- 
firmed by the fact that I came across several 
persons who were settled in the Plate and doing 
well, after having tried their luck without 
success either in Australia, New Zealand, or 
the Cape.” 

But this statement, which is not here made 
for the first time, must be received with great 
caution, as it by no means applies to all 
classes of British emigrants. The same 
remark is still more needed in respect of the 
attractive picture held out to English 
capitalists and intending settlers by Mr. 
Guillaume on behalf of ‘‘the Amazon Pro- 
vinces of Peru” His book may be described 
as an enlarged English edition of a pamphlet 
issued in Lima in the year 1885 by an associa- 
tion calling itself the ‘‘ Society for the Ex- 
ploration and Colonisation of Peru,” of which 
society Mr. Guillaume is the delegate mem- 
ber, as well as Consul-General for Peru in 
Southampton. Some idea of its multifarious 
but somewhat ill-digested contents may be 
had from the sub-title, which runs: 

‘* A statistical and geographical review of the 
country and its resources, including the gold 
and silver mines, together with a mass of 
useful and valuable information, with map and 
illustrations.” 

The map, which is on a large scale, being 
based on Paz Soldan’s excellent atlas, will be 
found trustworthy, although not very clearly 
printed. There are several other smaller 
maps, which appear to have been prepared by 
Erhard Fréres for a French edition, and 
which here retain their French nomenclature. 
The illustrations are also numerous, and on 
the whole much better than might be ex- 
pected in a work of this sort. Among them 
is a charming photograph of ‘A Party of 
Ladies and Gentlemen of Lima giving a 
Concert for a Charitable Purpose,” which 
conveys an impressive idea of the decidedly 
handsome Limeiio type. A large portion of 
the work is naturally devoted to the vast 
mineral resources of the country; and this 
section, which is excellently done, is supple- 
mented by a long appendix on ‘“‘The Gold 








\ Mines of Peru,” translated from A. Raimondi’s 
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paper in the Anales de Construcciones Civiles 
y de Minas del Peru (Lima, 1847). 

Most of the rest of the work consists also 
of translations or extracts generally from good 
authorities—suchas Orton, Clements Markham, 
Olivier Ordinaire, Patson, Von Tschudi—oa 
the climate, geology, natural history, inhabi- 
tants, trade, statistics, railways, industries 
and so forth, of the whole of Peru and not 
merely of its Amazonian Provinces. 

Everything is, of course, placed in the 
most favourable aspect for the compiler’s ob. 
ject, which is confessedly to attract British 
capital and British settlers to the eastern 
provinces of Peru, drained by the Amazons 
and its numerous head-streams. Thus, the 
somewhat glowing description of the climate 
contains the statement that ‘‘instances are 
not rare of Indians living to 120 or 130 years 
of age, and retaining full possession of their 
bodily and mental powers.” Then follows 
the passage from Stevenson about the remark- 
able longevity of the Indians in the Barranca 
district, and especially the case of the Jauja 
Indian said to have been born in 1697 and 
still alive in 1839, consequently 142 years old 
in that year. Ten years more and Peru also 
would have its Old Parr. In the preface 
surprise is expressed that ‘‘this immense 
territory, so fertile and abounding in the 
richest mercantile products should still remain 
ignored by commercial enterprise.’ But 
surely Mr. Guillaume must be aware that the 
Peruvian bondholders could, if consulted, 
readily explain the enigma. 

A. H. Keane. 








Wealth and Welfare. By Commander 
Hastings Berkeley, R.N. (John Murray.) 


Or the couple designated by the title the ex- 
ternal factor first comes under attention. ‘The 
present economic condition of the United King- 
dom” is considered in the light afforded by 
the Royal Commission on the Depression of 
Trade. The author balances the report of the 
majority with that of the dissentient minority. 
He inclines to the more depressed scale—the 
less hopeful estimate. This is not the place 
to do justice to an argument which turns 
upon a nice manipulation of figures. We 
recommend to the statistical expert a careful 
consideration of our author’s political arith- 
metic. The moderation of his tone, his 
willingness to admit that those with whom 
he sides are liable to error, create a pleasant 
impression of candour. We may say a8 
much of his chapter on recent changes in 
distribution. He concludes that the diminu- 
tion in large manufacturers’ profits has been 
partly compensated by the rise of small 
capitalists. 

_ In entering on the consideration of distribu- 
tion we pass to the second portion of the 
joint subject. The relation of wealth to wel- 
fare, the subordination of means to ends, is 
philosophically conceived : 

‘* We must not look solely to the ‘ how much 
of gain here and loss there, but, if I may 80 
express it, to the ‘ how borne’ of it. You may 


strike a thousand different men with a feather 
and not do one of them an injury; but if you 
strike one man with the accumulated force of 
the thousand blows you will kill him.” 


This image is employed to illustrate the 
possible effects of a well-directed policy of 
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protection. Consumers in general might 
suffer a slight and almost inappreciable in- 
convenience ; while one class of producers—in 
particular the agricultural interest—might be 
saved from ruin. This consideration of the 
advantages which, in conceivable cases, might 
result from protection appears to us to form a 
useful intellectual exercise; but we regret 
that Commander Berkeley, in his attacks upon 
the ‘orthodox political economy,” should 
have taken for his guide Carlyle, whom he 
compares to the prophet Isaiah. Had he 
studied the new, instead of declaiming against 
the old, political economy, he would have 
found almost all his speculations anticipated 
in a recent work upon the principles of poli- 
tical economy. Under the government of an 
evenly balanced intellect, he would have 
poised more justly the considerations to which 
he attaches so much weight. He might have 
doubted whether a government could be 
found wise enough or strong enough to carry 
out the beneficent regulation which he con- 
templates. He would have asked less con- 
fidently 


“‘whether the present Board of Trade, in- 
vested with greater powers, might not, in con- 
junction with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
exercise a selective action, guided in it accord- 
ing to the changing condition of production in 
our own and foreign industries.” 


A mild tincture of protection is not the 
only remedy prescribed by our author. He 
isin favour of taxing luxuries. He would 
impose a heavy, not to say a confiscatory, 
legacy-duty on the inheritance of ‘ paper 
property”’—that is shares and scrip of all 
kinds constituting ‘‘ orders on the property 
or productive industry of others.”” Without 
accepting his particular suggestions, we think 
he does good service in clearing away the 
general prepossessions—the idols of the 
market-place — by which many powerful 
minds are deterred from even entertaining 
projects of social reform. The rigid 
dogma of laissez-faire, as laid down by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, is soon disposed of. The 
doctrine of ‘differentiation and specialisa- 
tion of parts” does not go far to prove that 
political decentralisation is the law of evolu- 
tion. Commander Berkeley asks with autho- 
nity— 

“‘ How does the reader suppose it would answer 
to curtail the authority of the captain on 
our modern line-of-battle ships, on the ground 
that the services to be performed by the several 
parts of the whole are now more difficult and 
complicated than they were in Nelson’s day ?” 


Again, the Darwinian struggle for life is 
shown to have a very indirect bearing upon 
the principle of industrial competition. If 
the writer is asked, To what limit are we to 
push interference with open competition ? he 
replies, ‘‘To the limit which commonsense 
and honesty of purpose shall in every case 
point out to us.” 


“That middle,” he says, “which has been 
excluded from the realms of metaphysical 
thought has taken refuge and will bring 
comfort to the common of mortals... . Is it 
not, after all, he asks, that the very fin mot of 
egislation is neither Conservatism nor Radi- 


calism nor Socialism, but Opportunism in its 
best sense ?” 


. These and other remarks directed against the 
Principle-mongers”” appear to contain much 





common sense. If they are not very original, 
they are at any rate well worth repeating. 
If they are not perfectly accurate, they are 
at least what an increasing number of intelli- 
gent persons regard as truth. 

F. Y. Epceworru. 
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& Co 


Tue development of a soul through the 
influence of love is by no means a novel 
subject in fiction, but it is one capable of 
almost infinite diversity of treatment; and 
Mr. Homer has shown, in Zhe Woman he 
Loved, that he is fullv competent to deal with 
so subtle atheme. For that is the real text 
of the book. All side issues apart, the purifi- 
cation of Ada Devereaux is the main source of 
interest, and the point upon which the chief 
action of the piece turns. She is a young 
widow, highly gifted, both physically and 
intellectually, but utterly devoid of heart, 
whose one object in life, in the Indian home 
where we are first introduced to her, is to 
ensnare men for the dear delight of laughing 
them to scorn. This rather fiendish amuse- 
ment is a systematic revenge upon the sex for 
her own ill-treatment as a girl. It seems 
a little improbable that a mere disappointment 
in love should so harden and embitter a warm 
and loving nature ; and, since there is no hint 
that she had in any way committed herself as 
a girl, one hardly sees why Ada should so 
much have dreaded the fact that Geoffrey 
Carelesse was aware of her identity. Care- 
lesse, an officer stationed at Culcutta, is one 
of the fair widow’s many victims, whom she 
appears, for her own ends, to encourage, 
while secretly receiving the advances of his 
friend, Gerard Clarencourt, a young Cornish 
squire on his travels, little more than a boy, 
whom she supposes to be very wealthy, and 
determines to marry. As a matter of fact, 
the young squire, as simple hearted a gentle- 
man as ever lived, was, until his majority at 
twenty-five, almost entirely dependent upon 
his mother, a scheming woman of fashion, 
whose love the poor lad had vainly tried to 
win, and who hated him as the prospective 
owner of her late husband’s wealth. Care- 
lesse is ordered to the Afghan frontier, and 
leaves, after registering a terrible vow of 
vengeance against any man who may find 
favour in his mistress’s eyes; while she, as 
soon as the coast is clear, starts fur home in 





Gerard’s company. The episode of their 
voyage is, perhaps, the most striking in the 
novel, and gives Mr. Homer scope for the 
exhibition of descriptive powers of a high 
order. It need only be noted, in particular, 
that the hero rescues a sailor from drewning, 
through whose gratitude both he and Mrs. 
Devereaux are saved when the ship founders ; 
and that, after sundry stirring adventures, 
they arrive safely in London, and get privately 
married. There Ada lays aside her mask. 
The truth as to Gerard’s circumstances—of 
which he had never thought for a moment— 
is revealed ; and, after enduring a torrent of 
abuse, he leaves her, stunned and horrified by 
the discovery of her treachery. He goes 
abroad, striving to forget her; but, impelled 
by his unconquerable love, he returns, only to 
find that she has vanished, and settles down 
moodily at the paternal estate. The fact is 
that, after his departure, remorse awakened 
in Ada’s breast; and, on becoming a mother, 
she discovered that she had insensibly fallen 
in love with her husband, refused to touch his 
allowance, and, reassuming her former name, 
retired to Sidcombe, the next village to his 
estate, to live in seclusion and yet be near 
him. So there they live, close to each other, 
and yet Gerard is ignorant of the fact Is it 
not rather unlikely that this could have 
happened in a gossiping little seaside place ? 
Meanwhile, Carelesse has been cashiered, on 
account of a gross breach of military dis- 
cipline for which every gentleman must hold 
him excused, and comes home to find him- 
self disinherited and reduced to a state of 
poverty, which cannot have been so very 
abject, since he smoked cigars, instead of con- 
tenting himself with a pipe. He traces Ada 
to Sidcombe, and then comes the tragedy of 
the story. It is neither necessary nor desirable 
to describe this exactly; suffice it to say that 
the excitement is worked up to the highest 
pitch, yet without a suspicion of melodrama. 
The novel is a good one, and may very likely 
be followed by others equally good, or even 
better. The dramatis personae are well and 
individually drawn, many of the scenes are 
striking, and, as has been said, there is con- 
siderable descriptive power. But Mr. Homer 
must be warned against slipshod construction. 
In the second volume we find the following 
passage, d propos of Sir George Fabyn: ‘‘ The 
fortunate Croesus sat within, surrounded by 
every luxury that money could pay for and 
art devise—easy lounges, rich Eastern mats, 
a superb physique, a first-rate cigar.” 
Notwithstanding a certain amount of clever- 
ness, A Voice in the Wilderness must be de- 
scribed as an uncomfortable book ; and—if we 
except, to a certain extent, the hero and heroine 
—Miss Fothergill may claim to have origi- 
nated about as objectionable a set of people 
as it has ever been our ill-fortune to meet 
with. Itis not so much the Hardcastles— 
they were merely humdrum, wearisome 
Philistines ; but what is to be said of the 
Wentworth household? Imagine a family in 
which the children were allowed to turn the 
drawing-room into a bear-garden, to insult 
their parents’ guests with impunity, and to 
use a gallows as their favourite toy! The 
author may have thought that she was depict- 
ing nice, spirited children—after the manner 
of Ravenshoe—but she has only succeeded 
in drawing a parcel of vulgar brats, who, if 
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their mother had not been a perfect fool, 
would have been well whipped and sent to 
bed. Then the Richmonds, brother and sister: 
Bertha all but proposes to a married man, and 
she and the doctor lay themselves out to prove 
to him that he may justifiably live in open, 
if legalised, adultery with another woman, 
because his unhappy wife has become insane. 
But worse of all is the bigoted fanatic—the 
Rev. Mark Haslam. Where on earth the 
author got her idea of such a monstrous 
character is best known to herself. Here is 
a man, holding the office of an Anglican priest, 
habitually studying the Imitatio Christi—it 
must surely have been an expurgated edition 
—and using a crucifix in his private devotions, 
who has the impudence to preach rank Cal- 
vinism both in the pulpit and in private. 
And now it may be said that Antoi- 
nette Howard and her unacknowledged lover 
Richard Burland stand out brightly from amid 
their surroundings, though Antoinette was, 
perhaps, just a little inclined to be strong 
minded. Still she was a noble woman, whom 
it would have been a thousand pities to have 
seen sacrificed to the anomalous parson; and 
there is much true pathos in the brave way 
in which, on discovery of her own secret, she 
sets to work to live itdown. It would have 
been too bad had such courage and fidelity 
gone unrewarded. Richard also is a fine, 
staunch fellow — although we think for 
cur own part that he made a great if 
chivalrous mistake in keeping his mad wife 
under his own roof; of course, there came 
a moment when her attendant was off 
her guard, with a consequent catastrophe. 
There are some good scenes in the book, 
notably a graphic description of Antoinette 
and Burland lost in the mist on the Welsh 
mountains—the vivid truth of this must 
appeal to all who have ever been in a similar 
predicament; also the heroine’s final refusal 
of Haslam, and their subsequent parting, are 
well told. May we point out that to ‘join 
issue’? with other people does not mean to 
agree with them. 

Virginia Tennant is as pretty and sympa- 
thetic a story as we have met with for a long 
time. There is nothing striking or sensa- 
tional about it. The course of the heroine’s 
trials is traced in a style which is simplicity 
itself, up to the happy ending; but there is 
a freshness and originality about the narra- 
tive which give it an indescribable charm. 
Virginia is the only child of a wealthy officer 
in the army, who, being obliged to go on 
active service, sends her with her French 
duenna, Mademoiselle Joseph, to stay with 
his sister, Mrs. Stansfield; whence arises an 
embroilment. There is a stepson at the park, 
to whom the estate will, under certain con- 
tingencies, eventually come, and whose position 
in the house is consequently none of the most 
comfortable, since, although he is virtually 
the master, he is always being made to feel 
himself de trop by his stepmother and her 
children. The proud, self-contained man, 
yearning for the affection that none will give 
him, and stigmatised by all as morose and 
hard, is a good study. Virginia, fresh from 
her quiet French home, comes as a new reve- 
Jation to him, with her innocent prattle and 
unconventional ways ; and need we say what 
was the result? ‘he author excels in char- 
acter drawing.. The best figure, apart from 





the chief two, is the kind-hearted old pessi- 
mist, Mademoiselle Joseph, always expecting 
the worst with the calmness of despair, and 
adoring her charge as she would have done an 
only daughter. We hope they let her live at 
La Vallitre when all was set right, she would 
be so much happier there! The Stansfield 
family are also well drawn, especially the 
hypochondriacal invalid Emmeline, who, after 
all, had some warmth of feeling under the 
crust of selfishness, and Jack, a delightful 
young pickle, and perfect example of a public 
schoolboy. It strikes one that Virginia was 
rather an unreasonable young lady, as regards 
her relations to Norton, and it is well her 
impulsive conduct had no worse results; but 
we heartily recommend the book to all who 
can enjoy a pretty story. The author seems 
to have rather Spartan views, judging from 
the remark that Colonel Tennant had a fire 
“‘ though it was early in October.” For our 
own part, we have often been glad of one in 
June in this precious climate ! 


Mr. Whiteing has rather marred a very 
pretty romance of the South Seas by the 
introduction of a great deal of irrelevant 
satire on modern society in this country ; all 
of which is bitter, some of it just, and a 
great deal of it very one-sided. For in- 
stance, when he indulges, as at p. 97, in 
diatribes against English Sundays, he must 
know that it is not true, in the present 
day, that in churches there is ‘the division 
of classes’ of which he speaks; and in what 
sense can we be said to “‘ have for ever lost” 
the secret of the brotherhood of man? No 
doubt there is a good deal of truth in what 
he says as to the condition of the poor; but 
the evil will not be set right by attempting to 
do away with distinctions of class. Even sup- 
posing such a state of things to be arrived at, 
how long could it last ? And when he counsels 
the rich to ‘“‘cut off some of the work that 
ministers but to your ease and luxury,” one 
would fain learn how he proposes to recom- 
pense the toilers for the loss of that very 
work which is to them their daily bread. 
But there is wholesome, if bitter, satire in the 
chapter in which the wanderer, urged on by 
Victoria, advises the Ancient how to bring 
the so-called blessings of civilisation into 
Pitcairn’s Island; and the materialist Yankee 
captain, who wanted to utilise all the brute 
creation down to the singing birds, is very 
funny, though he must have been a fearful 
trial on board-ship, where one could not get 
away. The idea of the story is that a cer- 
tain young lord, finding the world out of 
joint, flees from civilised life, and is by acci- 
dent cast on Pitcairn’s Island, where he is 
most hospitably entertained by the gentle 
inhabitants, and lives happily in the com- 
pany of the beautiful Victoria and her father 
until circumstances summon him home again. 
The description of the manners and customs, 
of the island, its laws, ceremonies, &c., are 
both curious and amusing, and are, we should 
imagine, the result of actualexperience. The 
appeal in the cat case is particularly comic, 
and so is the idea of its being a legal offence 
for sweethearts to cut their names on a tree. 
All this is so good that we could have wished 
there had been more of it, and less of the 
** preachee-preachee,’’ which can hardly have 
edified Victoria, and has certainly bored 
us. 





Everything that Mrs. Molesworth writes 
is worth reading; but it might be almost a 
question whether she was altogether well 
advised in her latest attempt. It is super- 
fluous to say that these Ghost Stories are well 
told; but, unless we are to understand that 
the author vouches for the actual truth of 
them, it seems almost a pity to make a little 
child, as in ‘‘ Unexplained,” the ghost-seer, 
the poor thing would be so frightened. 
Doubtless Mrs. Molesworth has some authority 
for so unusual a construction as ‘‘ I should not 
have went.” On the whole, ‘‘ Lady Far- 
quhar’s Old Lady ” is perhaps the most natural 
of these four tales. 

A very pretty, though painfully tragic, 
story a Romance of the Queen’s Hounds, 
One can hardly believe in such a fiend as 
Bravo, and it was too bad of Mr. James to 
kill poor little Di Chesney; but it must be 
admitted that the story of her devotion is 
admirably told. 


Mr. Hammond’s little book is extremely 
amusing, as good a shillingsworth, indeed, as 
we have met with for a long while; and we 
advise all who can enjoy a hearty, innocent 
laugh to make acquaintance with the troubles 
of the Smallbrane household. The good 
woman herself is almost worthy of a place 
by the side of the immortal Mrs. Brown, and 
the scene of the capture is capital. We shall 
be pleased to meet with Mr. Hammond again. 


We must frankly own that we do not 
understand Jzora. It has to do with a mys- 
terious Jewess who was burnt at Madrid, and 
then took to “‘ walking,” as the country folk 
say ; but why she did so we have failed to 
discover. The verse in which much of the 
book is written is tolerable, in spite of a few 
cockney rhymes such as ‘‘dawning” and 
‘“‘morning.” But if Ixora owned a New 
Testament, and prayed in the words here 
recorded, how came she to be burnt as a 
Jewess ? B. Montcomerre Rankine. 








SOME FRENCH BOOKS. 


Lettres Autographes composant la Collection de 
M. Alfred Bovet, décrites par Etienne Charavay. 
Ouvrage imprimé sous la direction de Fernand 
Calmettes. (Paris: Charavay Fréres.) Scripta 
manent, Causeries 4 propos de la Collection 
d’Autographes de M. Alfred Bovet, par 
Philippe Godet. (Neuchatel: Attinger Fréres.) 
During the months of February and June 1854, 
and of June 1885, there was sold at the Hotel 
Drout the almost unrivalled collection of 
autographs gathered during the preceding 
fifteen years by M. Alfred Bovet, a gentleman 
of Swiss origin now domiciled in France, The 
number of lots exceeded 2,000; and the 
aggregate sum realised was 113,524 frs. (say 
£4,540). But totals of this sort fail to express 
the peculiar character of this collection. For 
M. Bovet was no mere amasser of miscellaneous 
signatures, such as we may conceive the vulgar 
autograph-hunter of America. He was an 
amateur of literary MSS. and historic docu- 
ments—things which are capable of yielding as 
elevated a pleasure as the proofs of prints or the 
fine states of coins. It is understood that he has 
now succumbed to the modern weakness for 
specialisation; and that he parted with these 
treasures in order to concentrate his passion 
upon the autographs of composers and docu- 
ments illustrating the history of music, But, 
though his collection is now scattered—some 
of the most valuable lots have, we believe, crossed 
the Atlantic—its fame will be rendered 
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imperishable among bibliophiles by this edition 
de luxe of the sale catalogue, which he has had 
prepared by M. Etienne Charavay, the scholar 
and palaeographer. The book, indeed, is 
worthy of the collection. It consists of about 
1,000 pages grand quarto, printed by 
Claude Motteroz on specially manufactured 
paper, with a red border round each 
page. Almost every 7 described is 
reproduced in facsimile; while there are, in 
addition, no less than forty-nine photogravure 
plates of the most important documents. Here 
—to take a few French examples, which of 
course predominate—the curious may see the 
excessively rare signature of Molitre, as surety 
to a bond, which M. Alexandre Dumas acquired 
for £100; four stanzas of Alfred de Musset’s 
‘‘ Ballade 4 la Lune,” with a sketch by the poet 
at the foot; the letter in which Victor Hugo 
announced his marriage to Lamennais, with 
these words : 
‘* Je vais me marier . . . Je vous ai dit plusieurs 
fois que s'il y avait quolque dignité et quelque 
chasteté dans ma vie, ce n’était pas 4 moi que je 
le devais ”’ ; 
and the holograph documents in which A. Thiers, 
Jules Favre, Henri Rochefort, Jules Simon, and 
Jules Ferry swore obedience to the constitu- 
tion and loyalty to the emperor before their 
election to the Chamber of Deputies in 1869, 
Among English men of letters we may mention 
Bacon (Fr. Verulam Canc., i.e., before he was 
created Viscount St. Albans); a beautiful 
specimen of Swift’s calligraphy, written so late 
as 1735; a bond of Fielding in favour of his 
ublisher for £1,892, sealed with a cameo; a 
etter of Hume to a French countess announcing 
his ~~ oes | death, which took place five 
days later; a letter by Byron, begging for a 
translation into Italian of a ‘‘ plaguy long dis- 
sertation”’ at the end of a German version of 
Manfred; one from Shelley, at Pisa, to Byron, 
at Ravenna (September 17, 1820), referring to 
Allegra, asking for more cantos of Don Juan, 
and inquiring: ‘‘If I were to go to the Levant 
and to Greece, could you be of any service to 
me °”’ [this letter, we learn from Prof. Dowden’s 
Life of Shelley (vol. ii., p. 330), had been sold 
in London at the Ridgeway sale in 1879. At 
the Bovet sale it fetched £20, the highest price 
for an English autograph being £32 for a letter 
of Burns] ; and one from Thackeray to Philaréte 
Chasles, with a characteristic sketch. To 
examine such documents as these, as we are 
permitted to do at our leisure in this Catalogue, 
may almost be termed a liberal education. The 
second title put at the head of this most in- 
adequate notice is that of a privately printed 
quarto booklet, consisting substantially of 
articles that appeared in the Bibliothéque Uni- 
verselle of Lausanne at the time of the sale. 
They are written by a compatriot of M. Bovet, 
who naturally diaws attention to the Swiss 
documents in the collection. We must give a 
worl of commendation to the Neuchatel typo- 
graphy. 

Poésies, traduites de Vanglais de Mary 
Robinson. Par J. Darmesteter. (Paris : 
Lemerre.) It is commonly asserted that poetry, 
if not frail unto death, is at least in a parlous 
state. Of the reading public there are three 
classes: those who never read poetry; those 
who talk a great deal about it, but seldom 
glance at anything in verse save a new volume 
by Lord Tennyson or Mr. Browning; and 
enthusiasts to whom it is the flower of litera- 
ture and the best thing in life. It were need- 
less to state that the first class constitutes an 
immense majority; but it is quite certain that 
the last class is far larger and more widespread 
than is generally supposed. Curiously enough, 
it is in France that the keenest love for poetry 
manifests itself, Not content with Chenier 
and Lamartine, Musset and Leconte de Lisle, 
Francois Coppée and Victor Hugo, and several 


young men of promise, there seems to be a 
arge number of French readers eager for the 
best work of contemporary German and 
English poets. Tennyson is fairly widely read 
abroad, and Browning is read about; as for 
Rossetti, his name is certainly more familiar 
in Parisian literary circles than is that of 
any contemporary French poet after Victor 
Hugo among ourselves. A magazine like Le 
Monde poétique is in itself a refutation of the 
prevalent assertion that the Muse has with- 
drawn from our midst in disgust. Putting 
aside M. Taine, Prof. Guizot, and the late J. 
Milsand, there are five young French writers 
who have done great service by their admir- 
able essays upon, and translations of, English 
poets of the nineteenth century—MM. Paul 
Bourget, Lemaitre, Gabriel Sarrazin, Emile 
Hennequin, and James Darmesteter. It is the 
last of these who, with a profound belief in 
poetic enthusiasm, has here translated into 
French prose the verses of one of the most 
charming of our younger poets. M. Darmes- 
teter has the triple advantage of a wide and 
sympathetic acquaintance with modern English 
literature, swift poetic insight, and an excep- 
tionally delicate and nervous style of his own. 
Certainly Miss Mary Robinson could have had 
no abler translator; and, though there will 
always be a divergence of views about the 
relative value of prose and verse renderings, 
there can be little doubt that in the present 
instance M. Darmesteter’s instinct towards a 
translation in prose guided him aright. The 
selections from Miss Robinson’s four published 
volumes are made with discrimination, and, in 
the main, are so admirable that the French 
reader must wish he knew English for proof 
that the renderings were not superior to the 
originals. Ofcourse, the absence of metrical 
cadence is a@ serious loss, more particularly 
when the translator comes to render the arti- 
ficial measures which prevail in Miss Robinson’s 
latest book, the Jtalian Garden. It is in the 
translation of the Strambotti, the Stornelli, the 
Rifiorite, and the Rispetti, that M. Darmes- 
teter is least successful. 


“Ce sont toujours les oliviers, gris ou blancs, 
comme l’amour est toujours l’amour dans les tour- 
ments ou la joie: Ce sont toujours les oliviers, 
froissés ou au repos, comme l’amour est toujours 
V’amour dans les pleurs ou le rire,’’ 


is rhythmic prose, but it conveys little of the 
music of : 


‘‘ But they are olives always, green or white, 
As love is love in torment or delight ; 
But they are olives ruffled or at rest, 
As love is always love in tears or jest.’’ 


On the other hand, how admirable is this prose 
rendering of the ultimate quatrain of the poem 
entitled ‘‘ Dawn-Angels” ; 


‘* Tls chantaient, et, comme un fleuve puissant, le 
flot de leur voix balaya la nuit: de 1’Orient au 
Couchant courut un frisson blanc et leur chant 
grandissant devint le jour.” 


Among the longer pieces the ‘‘ Conquest of 
Fairyland” and the ‘‘ Prologue” to The New 
Arcadia are particularly excellent. The volume 
has an additional attraction in that it concludes 
with some five or six of Miss Robinson’s best 
short poems, none of which has appeared in 
any of her books. That entitled ‘‘ Darwinism ” 
is a fine poetic presentment of a scientific theory, 
but hardly merits the importance attached to 
it by M. Darmesteter when he writes: 


‘¢ La destinée, pourtant, est-elle absolument sans 
espoir? Non, répond la science méme qui, la 
remiére, l’avait condamnée, et un Darwinisme 
déaliste, héritier inattendu de la foi antique, jette 
soudain sur l’avenir de l’humanité le rayon d’une 
espérance étrange.’’ 


Histoire de Beaumarchais. Par Gudin de la 





Brenellerie. Edited by Maurice Tourneux. 


which it is hardly a paradox to say that they 
are worth printing in order to make it clear 
that there is nothing particular in them; and 
the Life of Beaumarchais, by Gudin de la Brenel- 
lerie, hithe ‘‘anecdotic” and known only 
by the extracts of M. de Lomenie, is in this 
class. Gudin, an industrious literary hack, was 
@ very intimate friend of Beaumarchais, and 
was present at divers incidents of his friend’s 
life—such as the scuffle with the Duke de 
Chaulnes; but he was also a friend of Beau- 
marchais’s widow, and his ‘‘ Life” has a little 
too much the character of an authorised and 
official apology to be really of first value, and 
much too much of that character to give any 
satisfaction on the subject of the famous 
Angellucci-Hatkinson mystification, Beaumar- 
chais’ own story of which he repeats with 
imperturbable gravity and an enviable con- 
viction. But the life is well written and 
readable. There are a few anecdotes in the 
other and popular sense of the word, including 
one—not, it is true, of much importance—about 
Marie Antoinette (who is said to have in the 
Temple expressed contrition for the royal treat- 
ment of Gudin’s immaculate friend), and the 
whole is a characteristic example of a kind of 
eighteenth-century work which was not the 
worst kind. M. Tourneux’s editing is, it is 
hardly necessary to say, admirable; the intro- 
duction on Gudin being, in brief space, exhaus- 
tive; and the notes, though not lavish, always 
to the point and adequate, and sometimes—as 
in the case of the Angellucci business—copious 
enough to make reference elsewhere for ordinary 
purposes quite unnecessary. There has been a 
great burst of second-hand literature about the 
creator or recreator of Figaro lately. This isa 
first-hand piece of work of a first-rate kind, 
though in a small way. 


La Rage e St. Hubert. Par Henri Gaidoz. 
(Paris: Picard.) This is the first volume of a 
series entitled ‘‘ Bibliotheca Mythica,” of which 
M. Gaidoz is the general editor, and which is 
to consist of works on religions, mythology, 
and folklore. The editor has set before his 
collaborators a model of excellence which they 
will find it difficult to surpass. The book, 
while full of matter which will be valuable to 
the student, is thoroughly entertaining from 
beginning to end. The subject itself is admir- 
os chosen. The fame of St. Hubert as a 
curer of hydrophobia, although not much 
known in England, is in France, or at any rate 
in Belgium, even now scarcely inferior to that 
of M. Pasteur himself. The reason why the 
aid of this saint is supposed to be peculiarly 
efficacious against rabies is that he is regarded 
as the patron of hunters, whose occupation 
renders them peculiarly liable to become victims 
to this malady. The earliest biography of the 
saint, however, contains no hint of his having 
anything to do with the chase; but, as the 
district of the Ardennes, which he evangelised 
in the seventh century, was a hunting country, 
he was naturally often invoked for deliverance 
from the perils incident to huntsmen, and in 
time succeeded to the attributes of the hunter- 
god whom the people had worshipped in their 
heathen days. His fame as the patron of 
hunting spread from the Ardennes to the 
neighbouring lands; and in some parts of 
France, as M. Gaidoz points out, he was 
actually confused, in popular fancy, with the 
‘‘ Wild Huntsman,” who in expiation of the 
sin of too great love for the chase is doomed 
to ride nightly through the air until the day 
of judgment. The modern legend of St. 
Hubert is almost entirely a tissue of plagiar- 
isms from lives of earlier saints. Even the 
story of his conversion from a sinful life by a 
vision seen by him when hunting is borrowed, 
in every detail, from the biography of St. 
Hustatius or Placidus, M. Gaidoz traces 
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legend from its original nucleus as exhibited 
in the earliest life of the saint, and gives a full 
account of the method adopted for the cure of 
rabies by his miraculous powers. The author, 
when visiting the town of St. Hubert, was 
informed that some persons who had under- 
gone M. Pasteur’s treatment had afterwards 
taken the additional precaution to submit them- 
selves to the operation of Ja taille, which con- 
sists in the insertion under the skin of the 
patient of a thread from the stole which St. 
Hubert received from the Virgin Mary by the 
hand of an angel. The book also contains 
chapters on the other saints who have been 
credited with powers similar to those of St. 
Hubert, and on the history of the medical 
treatment of hydrophobia in ancient and 
modern times. An appendix, ‘‘De lemploi 
thérapeutique des reliques 4 l’intérieur,” con- 
tains some extraordinary anecdotes of this 
grotesque development of popular superstition. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A NEW monthly review will make its first 
appearance in May, which will differ consider- 
ably in plan from any of the existing reviews, 
although its price will be the same as theirs. 
One of its features will be its international 
character, and it will in consequence be termed, 
in all probability, the Universal Review. Its 
proprietor, who will also be the editor, is a 
gentleman well-known in literary and artistic 
circles, and some time critic to the 7'imes. 


Mr. W. F. TAytor has conceived the happy 
idea of editing the marginal notes written by 
Coleridge in the books which at various times 
he owned or borrowed. The volume will be 
issued in a limited edition, in handsome quarto 
form, and printed on handmade paper. It will 
be illustrated with three portraits, including the 
rare one painted by Northcote and engraved by 
W. Say. Subscriptions will be received by Mr. 
David Nutt. 


MEssrs. MACMILLAN will publish immediately 
a volume of tales by Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, 
which will take its title from the leading one, 
‘* A Teacher of the Violin.” 


The Goths, by Mr. Henry Bradley, will be 
published immediately by Mr. T, Fisher Unwin 
in the series entitled ‘‘The Story of the 
Nations.” The author claims for this volume 
that it is the first English book expressly treat- 
ing of the history ot the Goths. 


TuE Cambridge University Press will issue 
very shortly a reprint of the first text of the 
Reformed Breviary of Cardinal Quignon, edited 
by Dr. John Wickham Legg. Copies of this 
first text are very rare; doubt has even been 
expressed by bibliographers whether any part 
of the recension had survived beyond the few 
pages of the preface that are preserved in the 
great library at Paris, in the Rue de Richelieu. 


A VOLUME of poetry is shortly to appear 
which, besides contributions to the attempted 
naturalising of Provencal forms, will contain 
the first Glose printed in our language. Mr. 


R. Greeven is the writer ; and the book will be | 


published by James Thornton, Oxford, under 
the title of Rhymes by a Novice. 


Dr. BENJAMIN Warp Ricuarpson has 
written a novel, which Messrs. Longmans will 
publish shortly in the orthodox three volumes. 
It is entitled ‘he Story of a Star: a Romance 
of the Second Century ; and it deals with Bar- 
Cohab, the last of the great leaders of the 
Jewish people in the final struggle for national 
independence. 


Tu fourth volume of Expositions, by Dr. 
Samuel Cox, will be published directly by Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin. The book, which concludes 
the series, is dedicated to the late Rev. Thomas 
Toke Lynch, 





Messrs. LoneGMANS will publish in a few 
days a book entitled A Missing Chapter of the 
Indian Mutiny. It is written by Lieut.-General 
Charles Lionel Showers, who was at that time 
political resident in the Meywar states of 
Rajputana. 


Mr. ARNOLD ForSTER’s new work, entitled 
The Laws of Everyday Life, will be ready for 
publication during the course of the present 
month. 


Mr. Ex.tior Stock announces that the next 
volume of the ‘‘ Book Lovers’ Library ”’ will be 
a collection of Noodle Stories by Mr. W. A. 
Clouston, author of The Story of Sindibad. 


The Premier and the Painter, a fantastic 
romance, by Mr. J. B. Freeman Bell, will be 
published next week by Mr. Spencer Blackett. 


Mr. Ecmont Hake, who has been for some 
time engaged in studying the relations between 
capital and labour, has embodied his conclu- 
sions in a pamphlet, entitled The Unemployed 
Problem Solved, which will be issued imme- 
diately by Messrs. Hatchard. 


Messrs. CuapMAN & HALL will issue in a 
few days a translation of Plus d’ Angleterre 
(“The Last of England”’), which is having a 
large sale in France. 


THE committee formed at Plymouth to com- 
memorate the tercentenary of the repulse of the 
Spanish Armada have agreed upon the form 
which the permanent memorial shall take. It 
is to be a granite column, surmounted by a 
figure of Britannia, with medallions of the 
English captains and other ornaments below. 
The design selected is by Mr. Herbert A. 
Gribble, the architect of the Brompton Oratory, 
and himself a Plymouth man. It is estimated 
that the tutal cost will be not less than £2,000. 
The day chosen for the local celebration is July 
19, when the Armada was first sighted off the 
English coast. The programme will probably 
include historical processions, an exhibition of 
Armada relics, the striking of a medal, and the 
publication of commemorative literature. 


TuE Westminster Review still maintains its 
old custom of withholding the names of its 
contributors. But we are not violating any 
confidence in stating that the opening article 
on ‘*‘ Local Government” is by Mr. Arthur F. 
Leach, and that entitled ‘‘Hans Sachs, the 
People’s Goethe of the Sixteenth Century,” by 
Mr, Karl Blind. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. JAMES WESTLAKE, Q.C., formerly fellow 
of Trinity, has been elected to the Whewell 
professorship of international law at Cambridge, 
vacant by the death of Sir H. 8, Maine. 


By the selection of Prof. Isaac Bayley Balfour 
to the chair of botany at Edinburgh, formerly 
eccupied by his father, the Sherardian pro- 
fessorship at Oxford is rendered vacant. We 
hear that Dr. 8S. H. Vines, reader in botany at 
Cambridge, and the translator of Sachs’s Text- 
book, will probably offer himself as a candidate. 


THE list of candidates for the vacant chair 
of political economy at Oxford includes the 
following: among Oxford men—Mr. Thorold 
Rogers (a former professor), Mr. Phelps (the 
present deputy professor), Mr. F. Y. Edge- 
worth, Mr. I. 8S. Leadam, Mr. William 
Sidgwick, Mr. Ashley, and Mr. Price; Mr. 


Cunningham, from Cambridge; and Mr. 
Dunning Macleod. 
Dr. M. Avret Srern, the Hungarian 


scholar of Zend and Persian—whose name will 
be familiar to readers of the ACADEMY—has 
been provisionally appointed principal of the 
Oriental College at Lahore, and registrar of the 
Lahore University. 





Sirk WILLIAM WILSON Hunter, Prof. A. A. 
Macdonell, and Prof. Ethé have been appointed 
examiners in the new Oriental school at Oxford. 


WitTH reference to a memorial from the 
Association for the Improvement of Geometri- 
cal Teaching, the following regulation has been 
sanctioned at Cambridge for the previous ex- 
amination : 

‘* Elementary geometry—viz., the substance of 
the first three books, the definitions 1-10 of 
book v. and the substance of the first nineteen 

ropositions of the sixth book of Euclid’s elements. 

uclid’s definitions will be required, and no axioms 
or postulates except Euclid’s may be assumed. 
The actual proofs of propositions as given in Euclid 
will not be required, but no proof of any proposi- 
tion occurring in Euclid will be admitted in which 
use is made of any proposition which in Euclid’s 
order occurs subsequently.’’ 


THE Oxford Magazine of March 7 contains a 
notive of the late James Cotter Morison, signed 
T. F., which is of special interest as giving 
information about his undergraduate days at 
Lincoln College. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


BALADE DE BON CONSEIL. 


Dwex fer fro swiche as putten hem in prees 
To sitten hye upon the whirling whele 

Of fals Fortaoé, blind and rewthélees ; 
For into wo she chaungeth al hir wele, 

So sodainly can she her strokes dele ; 

Abyd in oon estaat, thogh low it be ; 

And Deth shal lyk a frend receyvé thee. 


Perform thyn honest labour yeer by yere, 
Ne grucché nat on swiche as swinken never ; 
For worldly wele is holden ay in fere, 

And idelnes fro wo shal nat dissever ; 
Disese on plesaunt sinne awaiteth ever; 
Hold wel thy cours in trouthe and honestee ; 
And Deth shal lyk a frend receyvé thee. 


Thogh men thee scornen, be nat evel apaid, 
But greet hem wel with gentle curtesye : 
Give frendes help, of foos be never afraid, 
But let hem goon her way, with noon envy,e ; 
Be trewe in love, withouté Ielosye ; 

Thy thankful cheré men shull gladly ree, 
And Deth shal lyk a frend receyvé thee. 


Lenvoy. 


Thou greté God, that fro Thy trone on hy 
Beholdest men whos lyves passen here, 
Graunt me to liven wel and trewély 

In lowly suffisaunce, and nat in fere 

Of wo, disese, or sodain strook severe ; 
So mote I dwelle in pees and charitee, 
And lyk a frend may Crist receyvé me! 


(Fer, far ; swiche, such ; putten hem in press, throng 
eagerly; hir wele, their prosperity; grucche, 
murmur ; swinken, toil ; evel apaid, displeased ; mote, 
may.) 

WALTER W. SKzEaT. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Mr. BRAILSFORD’S paper, entitled ‘Antiquarian 
Memories,” in The Antiquary, is eminently 
picturesque and pleasant. It not only brings 
before us places that have suffered sad 
mutations within our own time, but persons 
also who are no longer withus. The unsigned 
article on ‘‘ National Portraits”’ is a history of 
the collection that goes under that name. The 
National Portrait Gallery is one of the many 
children of the great Exhibition of 1851. It 
began in a very humble way, and the state 
has always been niggardly in its support; 
nevertheless, it has developed into noble 
proportions, and we may confidently look 
forward to its future. Mr. E. W. Cox’s paper 


on the sculptured stones recently found at 
Chester is of interest, but we want a much fuller 
account than this to make some things intelli- 
gible, Is the stone which seems to represent 
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a priest in eucharistic vestments a relic of the 
Middle Ages or is it Roman? We have our 
own opinion about it, but the question is beset 
with difficulties. Mr. Walter Haynes continues 
his extracts from the Stanford churchwardens’ 
accounts. Some of the entries are of great 
interest. Here, as elsewhere, there seems to 
have been a building known as ‘‘The Church 
House.” At Stanford some of the church’s 
goods were kept in it in the reign of Edward 
VI. Itisa matter of some interest to enquire 
what was the object for which these church- 
houses were built. There seems to be some 
evidence that occasionally po | were used as 
market-halls at fair-times, and for purposes of 
festivity on the numberless occasions when ale 
had to be drunk for the public good. There 
is an entry of the first year of Mary which 
brings before us the rapid variations in religion 
on which ,the state from time to time insisted. 
The churchwardens received five shillings for 
‘“‘a tabull with a frame ye whiche serued in ye 
churche for ye Communion in the wycked tyme 
of sysme.”” When another change came over the 
minds of those in authority, the latter words of 
this sentence were run through with a pen, 
though they can still be read. 


THE Expositor for March cannot be accused 
of heaviness. Even the second article, which 
bears the learned name of Neubauer, is en- 
livened by several flashes of a sprightly wit, 
which will not let even controversy be tedious, and 
brings erudition within the range of the ordinary 
understanding. Of course, even Dr. Neubauer 
cannot condense history into a few pages, and we 
must still wait for an English Graetz. At any 
rate, the Pugio Fidei will not again be treated 
with supercilious contempt in England. Dr. 
Bruce’s opening paper on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and Dr. Davidson’s article on Joel, 
are clear and instructive enough ; but the latter 
strikes us as having had its most important 
parts cut out. Mr. Taylor Innes presents the 
author of the Apocalypse of Esdras to us as “‘a 
forgotten poet.” Dr. C. H. H. Wright opens 
a series of articles on commentaries and other 
students’ aids. His acquaintance with the 
literature on the Pentateuch and Joshua is very 
wide, his judgment discriminating, and his 
advice to the student deserving of much atten- 
tion. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
SHAKSPERE’S PORTRAITS. 
Trinity College, Cambridge: March 5, 1888. 

It is rash to take for granted that the smallest 
seventeenth-century allusion to Shakspere has 
escaped notice; but that to which I am about 
to refer has certainly not been recorded by Dr. 
Ingleby in his Shukespeare’s Centurie of Prayse, 
nor even in Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith’s revised 
and much enlarged edition of the same in 
1879. It occurs in a wretched poem by Tom 
D’Urfey : ‘‘ Collin’s Walk through London and 
Westminster: a Poem in Burlesque. By T. D., 
Gent. 12mo., 1690.” In this worthless imita- 
tion of Butler, a countryman, one Collin, is 
taken over London on successive days, and in 
the fourth canto, ‘‘ Wednesday’s Walk to the 
Play-House,” he is introduced to the Theatre 
Royal, where it would seem that Ben Jonson’s 
‘* Bartholomew Fair ”’ was being revived : 

**To this rare place where Wit is taught, 

The Major now had Collin brought ; 

The House was Peopled with all sorts, 

The Citie’s Product and the Court’s ; 

An Ancient Comick Piece they knew 

Tntitled The Fair of Bartholomew. 

Collin first thought, as he came in, 

It had a Conventicle bin, 

And that, mistaking of the day, 

The Major brought him there to pray ; 

He saw each Box with Beauty crown’d, 

And Pictures deck the Structure round, 

Ben, Shakespear, and the learned Rout, 

With Noses some, and some without.’’ 
Doubtless the last line refers to the famous por- 
trait of Davenant, with a profusion of laurels 
round the brow and no nose whatever. It 
strikes me, however, as interesting to find the 
pictures of Shakspere and Jonson adorning the 
theatre so early as 1690; and it occurs to me to 
ask whether some of the half-genuine and cer- 
tainly seventeenth-century portraits of Shak- 
spere may not be paintings, partly traditional 
and conventional, made for the theatres of the 
Restoration ? Might not this probably account, 
for instance, for the Jansen portrait and the 
Ashbourne portrait ? EDMUND GossE. 








THE SARPI MEMORIAL. 
Ca Torresella, Zattere, Venice: Feb. 27, 1888. 

I wish, with your permission, to call the 
attention of readers of the ACADEMY to the fact 
that a committee has been formed in Venice 
with a view to raising a monument in honour 
of Fra Paolo Sarpi. Should any of your readers 
desire to subscribe towards this object, I am 
sure that such a token of sympathy from Eng- 
land to Venice would be highly appreciated 


here. 

I shall be happy to receive and acknowledge 
any money sent me for this purpose; or sub- 
scribers may communicate directly with the 
secretary to the committee, Prof. Occioni Bona- 
fons, 740 Sant’ Agnese, Venice. 


Horatio F, Brown. 








THE ‘“‘ FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW” ON LORD 
HERBERT OF CHERBURY. 

London : March 3, 1888. 
I have unfortunately only just seen an article, 
entitled ‘‘ A Jacobean Courtier,” by Mr. Arthur 
Benson, in the February number of the Fort- 
nightly Review. Had I known earlier that 
it claimed to be ‘‘ a study of the life and work 
of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, K.C.B. (sic),” it 
would not have escaped my attention so long. 
The subject has interested me for many years; 
and I think I may say without presumption 
that my edition of the autobiography (issued in 
1886) shows that I have paid it some attention. 
Perhaps you will allow me, even at this late 
date, to enter s protest against the publication 





(in a review with the Fortnightly’s reputation) 
of so incompetent and inaccurate an essay on 
an — theme, 

I tabulate a few of the errors or mis-state- 
ments in the order in which they appear. 

1, Mr. Benson tells us that Herbert is 
‘practically unknown” and is_ suffering 
‘‘undeserved neglect.” This is a bold state- 
meut for a writer to make who has a very 
inadequate knowledge of the autobiography, 
knows less of Herbert’s other works, and 
is obviously ignorant that M. de Rémusat 
lately devoted a volume to an exhaustive 
examination of Herbert’s life and writings ; 
or that Sir William Hamilton succinctly 
analysed Herbert’s De Veritate in his notes on 
Reid, or that Mr. Churton Collins re-printed 
Herbert’s poems with an admirable preface in 
1881, or that the autobigraphy was newl 
edited with notes and hitherto engutitteel 
documents in 1886. 

2. Lord Herbert was ‘‘twenty-seventh in 
descent from Pepin, son of Charlemagne.” 
This Mr. Benson puts forward as authentic 
biography. Herbert himself is content to 
trace his ancestry no further back than to the 
fifteenth century. Scholarly genealogists have 
carefully examined the pedigree of the family, 
and, needless to add, reject the absurd claim to 
Carlovingian descent. 

3. Herbert, according to Mr. Benson, was 
born in 1581. This date, which has been 
assigned by early editors of the autobio- 
graphy, conflicts with at least three statements 
that appear there. Lord Herbert’s birth- 
day was undoubtedly March 3, 1582-3, as Mr. 
Benson may see when he examines with proper 
care Herbert’s autobiography, poems and 
letters, and the Oxford matriculation register. 

4. His mother was (according to Mr. Benson) 
nothing more than ‘‘a Shropshire heiress.” This 
is a singularly inappropriate mode of speaking of 
that sataiihel' ady, Magdalen Herbert, née 
Newport, who has been immortalised by two of 
the finest prose-writers of the seventeenth 
century—her friends, Izaak Walton and Dean 
Donne. Walton’s and Donne’s accounts of 
Lady Herbert must, of necessity, be read many 
times by anyone who would write fittingly of 
her eldest son, whose education she directed. 

5. ‘Six of his brothers were gentlemen- 
adventurers of the sword: two [i.e., George 
and Charles] were scholars.” Herbert had six 
brothers in all, Only two can be accurately 
described as mere soldiers. A third, Henry, 
was the well-known Sir Henry Herbert, master 
of the revels. A fourth, Thomas, wasa captain 
in the navy. 


6. Mr. Benson speaks with pitying contempt 
of Lord Herbert’s remarks on education, appar- 
ently on the ground that Lord Herbert was 
ignorant of modern science. Milton’s and 
Locke’s treatises deserve condemnation on the 
same ground, But Mr. Benson obviously knows 
little of the scientific and philosophical 
writings which Lord Herbert recommends to 
the student. Mr. Benson tells us that 
‘* Tilesius’s Astrology,” is part of Lord 
Herbert’s curriculum of study. This is very 
gross blundering. Lord Herbert rejected 
everybody’s system of astrology, as careful 
students of the*autobiography, of his Religio 
Gentilium and his Dialogue well know. Tilesius 
is an old misprint for Telesius (of Cosenza), 
who was not an astrologer at all, but an acute 
critic of ‘‘the ordinary Peripatetic doctrine.” 
Telesius was a very early advocate of scientific 
experiment, and Bacon was much indebted to 
him, as Mr, R. L. Ellis’s introduction to Bacon’s 
De Principiis fully shows. 

7. Mr. Benson’s remark that ‘‘ the divinity 
of the School-men” forms part of Lord 
Herbert’s educational system is quite un- 
founded. No School-man is mentioned. 

_ 8. _“ Finally,” we are told that Lord Herbert 
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“threatens . . . to make a particular treatise, 
or recherche, about behaviour in general, based 
on Guazzo, De Civili Conversatione, and Galateus, 
De Moribus.” Lord Herbert threatens nothing 
of the kind. He says, at the close of his excursus 
on education, that he has “collected many 
things to this purpose’’—i.e., about education 
—and intends ‘‘to make a little treatise con- 
cerning these points.” Mr. Benson does not 
seem to know that all this was accomplished 
in Herbert’s ‘‘ Dialogue between a Tutor 
and a Pupil” (not issued till 1768), which, 
so far from confining itself to ‘‘ behaviour 
in general,” covers the whole range of secular 
and religious education. Lord Herbert 
merely refers to the two Italian books 
as supplying ‘‘ precepts conducing” to good 
behaviour, and says nothing about making 
further use of them. But what are we to make 
of ‘‘ Galateus, De Moribus”’? Mr. Benson, like 
Horace Walpole, the old transcriber of the auto- 
biography, clearly imagines Galateus to be, like 
Guazzo, the name of the author of a book De 
Moribus. What Lord Herbert, of course, in- 
tended was a reference to the well-known Italian 
courtesy-book, entitled J? Galatheo, whose 
author, Giovanni della Casa, was Archbishop of 
Benevento (1544-1556). Mrs. Lynn Linton, in 
an article in the same number of the Jort- 
nightly, speaks (p. 255) correctly of ‘‘ teaching 
the Galateo.” 

9. Mr. Benson talks of the Siege of Juliers in 
1610 as that of ‘‘St. Julien,” and calls Sir 
Edward Cecil, the commander-in-chief of the 
English army there, “one of the English 
generals.” 

10. In 1617, according to Mr. Benson, the 
great Duke of Buckingham was ‘‘ plain George 
Villiers.” As a matter of fact, he had been 
knighted in 1615 and created Viscount Villiers a 
year later. 


11. “The notices of his life are, after this 
[i.e., 1624, when the autobiography closes], 
rather scanty.” If Mr. Benson examines the 
Powysland Club collections, the Calendars of 
State Papers, and the Parliamentary Journals, 
he will fiid full accounts of the last quarter of 
a century of Lord Herbert’s life. Herbert’s 
numerous extant petitions for public employ- 
ment render the helpless theorising by which 
Mr. Benson tries to account for Herbert’s 
absence from public life singularly unfor- 
tunate and unnecessary. Of the cowardly 
part Herbert played in the Civil Wars Mr. 
Benson says nothing; yet no conclusion 
as to Herbert’s real character is possible 
without a careful examination of this critical 
portion of his career. In the latest edition of 
the autobiography, there may be found a con- 
tinuation of Lord Herbert’s life, with full refer- 
ences to, and extracts from, the numerous 
original authorities. 

12. Mr. Benson tells us that ‘‘ Dr. Anthony 
Master’ was Lord Herbert’s ‘laborious friend.” 
This is a characteristic reference, I suppose, to 
Thomas Master, B.D., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. 

13. In his imperfect list of Lord Herbert’s 
writings, Mr. Benson brackets Religio Gentilium 
and Jieligio Laici together as forming one of 
Herbert’s books. The former appeared in a 
volume by itself in 1663; the latter was 
issued in 1645 as part of an _ interesting 
volume (not mentioned at all by Mr. Benson), 
entitled De Causis Errorum, from the name of 
the first of the three important tracts which it 
includes. 

14. According to Mr. Benson, Lord Herbert’s 
poems are ‘‘ undeniably feeble,” ‘‘ the scrapings 
of a courtier’s pigeon holes,” &c. Such 
remarks are mere impertinences when applied 
to the ablest of all Donne’s disciples, to a 
writer who has notably influenced Lord Tenny- 
son, and sometimes wrote nearly as well as 
Herrick. Mr. Benson should Took at the 





admirably just and appreciative criticism from 
the pen of Mr. Churton Collins, prefixed to the 
reprint of Herbert’s poems (1881). 

15. The History of Henry VIII. was, accord- 
ing to Mr. Benson, “collected for no end, 
digested for no purpose.” Lord Herbert’s 
letters prove him tb have had a very practical 
object when he took up this work with a view 
to regaining royal favour. ‘‘I do not depre- 
ciate its value [Mr. Benson continues] as a 
nearly contemporary record; but it is on that 
ground only that it can take itsstand.” Nearly 
contemporary! Henry VIII. died in 1547, and 
Lord Herbert’s history was published in 1649. 
Lord Herbert’s history is a remarkable collec- 
tion of carefully selected original papers, and 
@ vindication of Henry’s statesmanship; but 
Mr. Benson complains that ‘‘ it is not in fact a 
contribution to political philosophy, and con- 
sequently wanting in direct interest.” One 
might as rationally condemn an oak because it 
does not happen to be a rose tree. 


16. Mr. Benson’s description of Herbert’s 
philosophical opinions hardly merits discussion. 
He has skimmed the autobiography, and 
imagines that thence are to be deduced all 
Herbert’s philosophical views, and that a glance 
at the Religio Gentilium—the ouly one of Her- 
bert’s purely philosophical books that has been 
translated into English—is only needed toconfirm 
one’s first impressions. Herbert’s really great 
book is the De Veritate, but Mr. Benson gives 
no hint that he has read beyond the title-page. 
How otherwise are we to account for his total 
silence as to Herbert’s remarkable theory of 
perception, or to his argument in support of 
innate ideas, which are the chief features of 
his philosophical system? There is no excuse 
for Mr. Benson’s ignorance of Lord Herbert’s 
metaphysical position, since M. de Rémusat and 
Sir William Hamilton have fully expounded it. 
It is impossible to explain Herbert’s religious 
doctrines without carefully studying the De 
Veritate. 

17. Mr. Benson talks of the Deists as ‘‘ a body 
of uncertain origin ’’: ‘‘ generally men of acute 
and subtle minds, they devoted themselves to 
literature and philosophy, and proselytised,” 
&c. To regard them as an organised sect im- 
plies a strange misconception of their history 
in England. Lord Herbert was not, as Mr. 
Benson says, known to his contemporaries as 
‘the chief patron of Deism,” or ‘‘ Fameux 
Deiste.”” I believe Leland, in 1754—106 years 
= Herbert died—first gave him the title of 

eist. 

18, ‘‘ They [i.e. the Deists] then appeared as 
a rare and pestiferous vermin, capable of utter 
annihilation, in such treatises as Leland’s Short 
and Easy Method with the Deists.’ Lord 
Herbert’s views were criticised from many 

oints of view in the seventeenth century and 
ater. But the criticisms, so far as I know 
them, never treat him or his sympathisers 
as ‘“‘rare and pestiferous vermin.” See 
especially N. Culverwel’s Light of Nature 
(1658), and Baxter’s More feasons for the 
Christian Religion, 1672). No such book as 
Leland’s Short and Easy Method with the Deists 
exists. In 1754a full examination of Herbert’s 
writings was issued in vol. i. of Dr. John 
Leland’s A View of the Principal Deistical 
Writers that have appeared in England in the Last 
and Present Century. This book is not short, 
nor particularly easy. It attempts to refute 
deistical opinions without the slightest rancour, 
and with much learning. Its opening chapters 
treat of Lord Herbert, and Leland invariably 
speaks of him with the utmost courtesy. 

It is unnecessary to pursue Mr. Benson 
further. It would be easy to prove in greater 
detail the inadequacy of his account of Herbert’s 
doctrine, But, since almost every syllable 
betrays ignorance of his works, the task would 
weary your readers. I could point out other 





minor errors in matters of fact ; but when a 
writer describes Lord Herbert in the first line 
of his essay as a “‘ K.C.B.”—a distinction of 
very modern invention—it is difficult to deal 
with him exhaustively. Srpney L. Lex. 








FORS FORTUNA. 
London: March 3, 1888, 

Prof. Max Miiller’s phonological argument 
against the connexion of fors and /fero, as now 
re-stated, seems to rest on the proposition that 
each particular Aryan root has, in Latin, a 
sort of elective affinity for some one vowel-grade 
rather than another. This might be only a 
mode of formulating certain well-known facts; 
but it seems to me an inconvenient mode, not 
merely because it is of limited application, but 
also because it suggests a conclusion which the 
factsthemselvesdonotwarrant. This conclusion 
Prof. Max Miiller appears to have drawn when 
he argues that an = to a general rule of 
elective affinity (such as fors would be if 
derived from bher) must needs be due to 
‘* hidden analogy ” or some other obscure cause, 
This reasoning is without force if it be true—as 
is now generally admitted—that originally the 
vowel-grade of root-syllables, in Latin as else- 
where, depended on causes such as the nature 
of the suffix, the habitual position of the word 
with regard to sentence-accent, and so forth, 
and that the apparent elective affinities are 
themselves due to analogy or other disturbing 
causes, 

There is only one point with regard to which 
I can complain that Prof. Max Miiller has 
mistaken my meaning. I did not say thata 
“received” etymology has any such prescrip- 
tive right that it ought to be proved inadmis- 
sible before any alternative etymology can be 
regarded as equally worthy of consideration 
with it. What I did say was that an etymology 
must not be ‘‘ accepted and treated as a histori- 
cal fact’ until every other plausible etymology 
has been shown to be inadmissible. When it is 
shown that Prof. Max Miiller’s derivation of 
fors is, on the score of meaning, more prob- 
able than the ‘‘ received” etymology, the latter 
must, of course, retire into the background. At 
present it seems to me that the received ety- 
mology offers no difficulty on the ground of 
meaning, and that the proposed substitute 
offers great difficulties. The former is now 
reinforced by the Teutonic analogy pointed out 
by Prof. Kluge; and the Anglo-Saxon byre, 
‘* favourable opportunity,” has also been com- 
pared. Can Prof. Max Miiller show that 
any recognised name of the Dawn-goddess 
became, in any Aryan language, a familiar 
word for chance? ‘The Latin /fors, and its 
swarm of derivatives, were used in quite a 
trivial way as far back as the extant Latin 
literature will carry us. That, indeed, is not 
relatively so very far back; but we have also 
to remember that some of the other Italic 
dialects had forti in the sense of “luck.” The 
burden of proof surely rests on those who affirm 
that ‘‘forte evenit” literally means “it 
happened by the intervention of the Dawn- 
goddess,’ and not on those who deny this. 

HENRY BRADLEY. 








GERMAN WORDS IN MIDDLE ENGLISH. 
Berlin S.W., Kleinbeerenstr, 7: March 3, 1888. 
Prof. Kluge, in his review of Prof, Skeat’s 
Principles of English Etymology in the Litera- 
turblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philo- 
logie for February (p. 57) points to tenserie, 
siker, keiser, and pilgrim as Middle English 
words undoubtedly borrowed from the German. 
There can beno question about keiser, think; but 
I entertain some doubt as to the German origin 
of pilgrim, the first two vowels of what appears 
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to be the oldest form of the word in English 
(pelegrim) being those of Latin veregrinus and 
French pélerin (cf. Dutch pelgrim), and not 
those of Old High Germaa vilzirém. On the 
etymology of the other two <vords I must join 
issue with Prof. Kluge. In my opinion, siker 
is the continuation of Old English sicor (in 
King Alfred’s Pastoral Care 425-6 ne bio wé né 
des sicore), which, as well as the Old Saxon 
sicur, &c., is derived from the Latin secwrus. 
Tenserie is 2 Romance word, derived from the 
Old French tenser, ‘‘to protest.” Of. tenseria 
in Ducange s.v. 1. fensare, where also tensamen- 
tum is defined by ‘‘ pensitatio, quae a vasallis 
aut subditis pro protectione exsolvebatur.” 
JULIUS ZUPITZA. 








THE FIRST AUSTRALIAN POET AND BARRINGTON’S 
PROLOGUE. 
London: March 5, 1888. 

Your correspondents are incorrect in stating 
that the first theatrical performance in Sydney 
was given in 1796, and that the prologue 
alleged to have been spoken upon that occasion, 
including the lines— 


“ True patriots [we], for be it understood 
We left our country for our country’s good ’’— 


was written by George Barrington. Mr. Rusden 
has pointed out in his History of Australia 
(vol. i, p. 49) that the earliest theatrical per- 
formance was in 1789, and that the ‘‘ Prologue” 
of 1796 is ‘‘ believed to have been written by an 
officer.” 

No one who knows anything of the volumes 
which bear upon their title-pages the name of 
‘‘George Barrington ”’ believes that they were 
his productions. Barrington himself disclaimed 
the authorship of works he knew of only by 
report as about to be published. They are 
compilations from Phillips’s Vo,age to Botany 
Bay and Collins’s New South Wales. One needs 
only to compare ‘‘ Barrington’s Voyage” and 
‘*‘ Barrington’s History” with these works to 
discover their origin. Especially is this the 
case with Collins’s work, which ‘' Barrington” 
follows paragraph by paragraph, opening, of 
course, and ending with sos. remarks about 
himself as a disguise. But, coming to the 
account of the theatrical performance of Jan- 
uary 16, 1796 (Collins, 1798, pp. 448-449; Bar- 
rington, 1802, pp. 151-153), while both agree 
in minor details—Collins gives the names of 
the principal performers in a foot-note, Bar- 
rington in the body of the work—Collins adds 
that the performers’ motto was modest and 
well-chosen: ‘‘We cannot command success, 
but we'll endeavour to deserve it.” This 
remark is not given in ‘‘ Barrington”; but, 
instead of it, we find a 48-line ‘‘ Prologue,” 
which Collins knows nothing about. It is also 
to be noted that a previous and inferior edition 
of ‘“‘Barrington” (1800) says nothing of a 
prologue. What are we to infer from this ? 

I take it that the celebrated ‘‘ Prologue ” was 
written by the compiler, or one of the com- 
pilers, of ‘‘ Barrington,” and (until some other 
evidence is produced of its origin) that it did 
not come from ‘‘ Botany Bay,” but that it 
emanated from some writer resident in this 
country. 

The proprietors, in announcing the first part 
of the edition of 1802, said that “‘ nothing can 
impede the regular publication of the work, as 
the MS. has all arrived.” They might, with 
just as much truth, have said: ‘Some of it has 
been printed before.” 

Mr. Sladen will therefore act prudently in 
omitting it altogether from his Australasian 
anthology. 

It has always seemed unaccountable to me 
that Collins himself, who was in London during 
the period that these works were being pub- 
lished (1798-1802), did nothing to stop the 





‘“‘ Barrington ” books. His books were his own 
property, and their sale must have been hindered 
by the wide circulation of works of the ‘‘ book- 
aneers.” He could not have been a party to 
their issue, for the first edition of ‘‘ Barrington’s 
Voyage” was issued in 1795, and he could ill 
afford to lose his profits, as he was occasionally 
in need of money; and when he left this 
country finally as ‘‘Lieut.-Governor of Port 
Phillip,” towards the end of 1802, his expenses 
far exceeded his means, and he was “ obliged 
to incur a debt to enable him to leave England 
with credit.” 

My letter in the ACADEMY of March 3 was 
incorrectly dated February 22—a misprint for 
February 29. EpWARD A, PETHERICK. 








‘* AUSTRALIAN BALLADS AND RHYMES.” 


London: March 5, 1883. 

In reply to Mr. Dykes Campbell’s last letter 
may I be allowed to ask if it was possible for me 
in any Australian selection to omit a poem like 
‘The Black Gin,” which I may say, without 
any exaggeration, is in Australia almost as well 
known and as popular as the Ingoldsby Legends. 
Mr. Dykes Campbell’s strictures on Brunton 
Stephens seem to me unjustifiable. If he will 
only take the trouble of reading ‘‘ A Brisbane 
Reverie,” ‘‘The Power of Science,” and that 
admirably parody of E. A. Poe—‘‘ Quart Pot 
Creek,” he will surely modify his opinion. 

In reply to ‘Eildon Douglas,” evidently a 
student of Australian literature, I may say that 
Mr. Petherick, the chief authority on Colonial 
bibliography, tells me that Barrington’s pro- 
logue was actually written in London in 1789 ; 
and I would wish to ask if, before he wrote 
‘*tested by the works of our own living poets, 
there has been no poem yet produced under the 
_ of the southern cross which deserves other 
than a local immortality,” he had read over 
again the purely New Zealand part of ‘‘ Ranolf 
and Amohia” and Kendall’s ‘‘ Orana,” ‘‘ Bell 
Birds,” and exquisite ‘After many Years.” 
Is there nothing memorable in the poem that 
contains these lines : 


‘* The soft white feet of afternoon 
Are on the shining meads, 
The brecze is as a pleasant tune 
Among the happy reeds.” 
Or in the poem beginning— 
** The song that once I dreamed about, 
The tender touching thing, 
As radiant as the rose without, 
The love of wind and wing— 
The perfect verses to the tune 
Of woodland music set 
As beautiful as afternoon 
Remain unwritten yet.” 


In the new edition I have taken ‘“ Eildon 
Douglas’s”’ hint that people might be glad to 
see Dr. Lang’s lines on D’Entrecasteaux’s 
Channel, which, perhaps, he saw in Long- 
fellow’s Poems of Places, though for myself I 
think their interest is principally antiquarian 
—to show us what Dr. Lang saw and how Dr. 
Lang wrote. 

And, indeed, I am indebted to this corre- 
spondence in the AcADEMyY for several other 
valuable hints which I have duly taken advan- 
tage of. Where the component parts of one’s 
work had been scattered carelessly over a 
whole continent omissions were inevitable. 

Dove as B. W. SLADEN. 








BRITISH MAP-MAKERS AND BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS. 
Edinburgh: March 5, 1888, 
My attention has just been directed to a 
letter in the AcADEMY of February 25 from 
Dr. Muir, of Glasgow, in which, under the 
above heading, he bewails the serious short- 
comings of British map-makers, their discre- 


pancies and inaccuracies. His criticism is the 
result of a comparison between three atlases of 
the British Empire published last year by 
Bartholomew, W. & A. K. Johnston, and 
G. Philip & Son, respectively. 

As one of the map-makers implicated I wish 
simply to point out that, so far as Bartholomew’s 
atlases are concerned, we are not to blame in 
the matter. The inconsistencies existing be- 
tween the atlases arise, to a great extent, from 
the fact that they were each published at 
different periods—Bartholomew’s appeared at 
the beginning of the year, Johnston’s in the 
middle, and Philip’s at the end—so that it can 
readily be understood that they might differ 
through changes or new information having 
been ascertained in the intervals. For this Dr. 
Muir makes no allowance, neither does he 
consider the difficulties of the map-maker in 
doubtful points, of which in geography their 
exist so many. I do not intend to refer to the 
other two atlases, but just to show in the five 
instances of discrepancy mentioned by Dr. 
Muir that if, not correct throughout, we were 
— according to existing knowledge at the 

me. 

(1) The Ellice Islands.x—These are British. 
They are included in the ‘‘ Western Pacific 
High Commission.” (Also see notice of an- 
nexation, Scot. Geoy. Mag., vol. ii., p. 571.) 

(2) British North Borneo.—At the time of our 
atlas going to press we had not received definite 
information of the annexation of the territory 
from the Sultan of Brunei, now called Dent 
Province. We, therefore, could only delimit 
the province to the best of our available know- 
ledge at the time. 

(3) Pisheen Valley.—This, although occupied 
by British troops, was not definitely annexed 
until some time after our date of publication. 
Of course, it would never do to consider all 
territories occupied by British troops as British. 

(4) Aden.—The area of British Protectorate 
around Aden, as shown in our atlas, is correct 
according to official sources. 

(5) North Somali Coast.—The 400 miles of 
coast coloured in Philip’s map is merely a 
claim. It is not annexed, except a small portion 
at Samavonak. 

These are all the points mentioned by Dr. 
Muir, and, therefore, all that I will reply to, 
although there are other cases where the atlases 
differ. I would, however, personally most 
strongly resent the charge of want of interest 
in geography, which Dr. Muir brings generally 
against the map-makers of this country. 

JOHN GEORGE BARTHOLOMEW. 








THE ‘‘SAD FLORENTINE” OF DU BELLAY 
AND SPENSER. 
Berkeley, California : Feb. 17, 1838, 
The Oxford professor of poetry, in his interest- 
ing letter on Dean Plumptre’s Dante (ACADEMY, 
January 28) has himself fallen into a slight 
error, it would appear, in the very act of 
correcting the Dean. In my copy of Du 
Bellay (ed. Marty-Laveaux, Paris 1867), I find 
a note upon the first four lines of Sonnet XTIIL., 
as follows: 
‘* Plus riche assez que ne se monstroit celle 
Qui apparut au triste Florentin, 
Iettant ma veue au riuage Latin, 
Ie vy de loing surgir une Nasselle. 
Dans ces vers on a reconnu Dante apércevant la 
barque de Caron (troisitme chant de 1’ £nfer).”’ 


Du Bellay was unacquainted with neither Dante 
nor Petrarch, for he associates their names in 
Ode 1V. of his Recueil de Poesie (Marty- 
Laveaux, I, 241): 


** Quel siecle esteindra ta memoire, 
O Boccace! et quelz durs hyuers 
Pourront iamais seicher la gloire, 
Petrarque, de tes Jauriers verds f 
Qui verra la vostre muctte 





Dante, et Bembe a )’esprit haultain |” 
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But that he had no particular affection for 
Petrarch is shown, I think, by his poem, Contre 
les Petrarquistes (Marty-Laveaux, I., 333-8) 
beginning 
“ Tay oublié art de Petrarquizer. 

Ie veulx d’Amour franchement deuiser,’’ 
and continuing with a lengthy travesty of 
Petrarcan phraseology. ALBERT 8, Cook. 








THE ‘‘GAY GORDONS.” 

London: March 6, 1888. 
There is an oversight in Mr. Patchett Martin’s 
letter on the Australian controversy in your 
columns. The epithet of the Gordons was not 
‘‘gallant.” They were known as the ‘‘Gay 
Gordons”; the Grahames were the ‘‘ Gallant 

Grahames.” 
ONE oF KIN To GORDON AND GRAHAME. 








AI POINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mownpay, March 12,7 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘ Char- 
acteristic Qualities of the Works of the Great Com- 
posers,” by Prof. Ernst Pauer. 

8 pm. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
** Alloys,’”’ I., by Prof. W. Chandler Roberts Austen. 

830 pm. Geographical: “The Peaks, Passes, 
and Glaciers of the Caucasus,” with Illustrations by 
Dioptric Lantern, by Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield. 

‘'TUEsDAY, March 13,8 p.m Royal Institution : “* Before 
and after Darwin,” IX., by Prof. G. J. Romanes. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: ‘*The Postal and 
selegraphio Communication of the Empire,” by 
Mr. J. Henniker Heaton. 

8 p.m. OQivil Engineers. 

8.30p.m. Anthropological: *‘ Exhibition of In- 
scribed Tablets from wy vas by Mr, Cuthbert 
Peek ; “ The Races of the Babylonian Empire from 
the Monuments,” by Mr. G. Bertia. 

WEDNESDAY, March 14,8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘Agri- 
cultural Education and Dairy Instruction,” by Prof. 
John Wrightson. 

8 p.m. Geological : ‘‘ The Monian System.” hy 
the Rev. J. F. Blake; *‘The Gneissic Rocks off the 
Lizard,” by Mr. Howard Fox, with Notes on 
Specimens by Mr. J. J. H. Teall. 

8 p.m_ Microscopical: **The Type of a New 
Order of Fungi,” by Mr. G. Massee. 

8p.m. Shelley Society: ‘‘Shelley’s Metres,” by 
Prof. J. B. Mayor. 

THURSDAY, March 15,3 pm. Royal Institution : “‘ Micro- 
scopical Work, with Recent Lenses on the Least 
and Simplest Forms of Life,” II., by the Rev. 
W. H. Dallinger. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “A Generation’s 
Changes in the Manufacture of Iron and Steel,” by 
Mr. E. Riley. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “Monograph of the Thele- 
gherene, by Mr. George Massee ; ‘‘ Descriptions of 

ree New Marine Algae,” by Mr. Edward A. L. 
Batters; ‘‘ Exhibition of the Os frontalis of a Horn- 
less Stag, with Remarks on such Abnormality,” by 
Mr. J. E. Harting 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 
8pm. Chemical: Election of Fellows. 

Fripay. March 16. 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The 
Origin, Progress, and Influence of Universities in 
India,” by Dr. F. J. Mouat. 

8 p.m. Philological: ‘Irish Gaelic Dialects,” 
by Mr. T. o Flannaoille. 

9 p.m. _HRoyal Institution: “ The Structure, 
Origin, and Distribution ot Coral Reefsand Islands,” 
by Mr. J. Murray. 

SaTurDAY, March 17,8p.m. Royal Iostitution: “The 
Modern Drama, II., Scandinavian,” by Mr. W. 
Archer. 

3 p.m. Society of Arts: Mann Lecture. “ Pro- 
tection of Buildings from Lightning,” by Prof. J. 
Oliver Lodge. 








SCIENCE. 


The Politics of Aristotle. With an Introduc- 
tion, two Prefatory Essays, and Notes 
Critical and Explanatory. By W. L. 
Newman. In2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. ) 


Mr. Newman’s edition of the Politics has 
been looked forward to for half a generation. 
During a too brief tenure of office at Oxford 
as Reader in Ancient History he so impressed 
his hearers that his lectures are still talked 
of, even after twenty years, and men of that 
standing who did not attend the lectures have 
discovered from many signs and tokens how 
good a thing they missed. Jt has been under- 
stood that Mr. Newman was employing his 





leisure upon a study of the Politics, and much 
has been expected from that study. Hence 
it is with no small interest that readers will 
take up the present instalment of the pro- 
mised work, and we can assure them that 
they will not be disappointed. 

The first volume is entirely occupied by a 
general introduction to the subject; the 
second contains two prefatory essays (on the 
history of the Politics, and on the MSS.) and 
text and notes for books i.-ii. 

The introduction may be briefly described 
as a most valuable independent study, based on 
a thorough knowledge of all which has been 
written upon the subject. The manner of it 
is something like the manner of Prof. Jowett’s 
introductions to the several dialogues of Plato, 
but the treatment is more exhaustive. Point 
by point Mr. Newman goes over the matter. 
He thoroughly hammers out one topic (as 
slavery, trade, or whatever it may be) and then 
passes on to another. He begins with a 
careful examination of the fundamental 
notions of teleology, necessity, nature, and so 
forth, trying, as he says, to view Aristotle’s 
political teaching in connexion with the 
central principles of his philosophical system. 
If we are to feel sure that the state is a 
natural institution, we must see clearly the 
relations of politics to nature and other 
governing ideas. Such a short statement as 
that “the state is not merely forced on man 
by his needs, but foreshadowed by his nature, 
and requisite to give full play to his faculties ; 
man bears marks of being intended for life in 
the state . . .” contains really a number of 
technicalities which need full explanations. 
The discussion is all the more interesting to 
students who find discrepancies in their 
‘¢ Aristotle,’’ and would like to know how an 
author could say in the Politics that the state 
is based on nature, when he spoke in the 
Nicomachean Ethics (8.14) as if it (or, at 
least, zroAutixai diAiar) rested on compact: ofov 
yap Kal’ Suodoyiay Twa pacKovrar evar. 

After the central ideas come the successive 
topics of the Politics; and these are worked 
over in order, with some reference to other 
Greek speculation, earlier and later, and to 
contemporary or earlier facts of Greek history. 
Something is said of important views of later 
ages, as well as of those notions of Isokrates 
and Xenophon which Aristotle seems so often 
to have tacitly in his mind ; and it is amusing 
when a series which begins with Socrates 
can be traced down to the Zimes or the 
Saturday Review. But it was not, of course, 
Mr. Newman’s intention to write a history of 
opinion on matters political. It is trouble 
enough to disentangle, to ascertain, and to 
reconcile Aristotle’s own views. 

Mr. Newman’s systematic treatment of 
these grave questions is often relieved by 
incidental remarks of pithy and pregnant 
character. Such are the pages in which he 
puts together what would probably be Aris- 
totle’s criticisms on the Athens which he 
knew (and which he was afraid to criticise 
openly) as distinct from the Athens of Solon. 
Such, again, are the remarks that ‘‘ from the 
Lacedaemonian state Aristotle learnt much, 
though rather in the way of warning than of 
example’; or, about festivals, that ‘‘ perhaps 
the modern State has lost something in losing 
this bond of union”; or that Aristotle 
“‘ knows nothing of the historical mission of 





states.” The familiar contrast, he points 
out, between Europe and Asia is no longer 
true as it used to be. ‘‘ Europe has become 
the chief home of thought and contriving 
skill ; and, if Asia has fallen into the rear, the 
element of spirit in its character has certainly 
been strengthened by Mohammedanism.” Here 
is another happy contrast, happily brought 
out : 

‘‘In mediaeval Europe, at the moment when 
the customary morality of feudal times was 
losing its power, the moral vigour of the 
world was opportunely restored by the Refor- 
mation and Puritanism. Greece, on the con- 
trary, at a somewhat similar epoch in its 
development found itself in the hands of the 
Sophists ”’ (p. 391). 

Unfortunately Mr. Newman has not cared to 
press modern history much into his service. 
When he does come down a few centuries for 
an illustration, what he finds is generally good 
enough to make us wish for more. The 
comparison hinted at between the work of 
Pythagoras at Kroton and that of Calvin at 
Geneva is very neat. There is of course 
much to be said for keeping to instances 
drawn from Greek history. They answer 
more fully than any modern ones can to 
what Aristotle had in his mind. But then 
the value of Aristotle’s conclusions depends 
so much upon their being found applicable to 
cases and circumstances which he had not in 
his mind that it is a pity that readers should 
not more fully have the opportunity of test- 
ing what they read under a new set of cir- 
cumstances. To say nothing of the scholar’s 
joy in an apt illustration, or the malicious 
pleasure of crying ‘ Distinguo” to the 
illustrations of someone else, we want to see 
the results of the Politics tested on new 
ground, and to learn whether there be reason 
for confidence that they are something more 
than empirical laws, good only within the 
limits of the time and space within which 
they were drawn up. The Politics is, after 
all, a political treatise, and we want to know 
how far it holds good. Our own conviction 
is that the laws of human affairs disclosed 
in this treatise come as near to universal 
validity as any generalisation on man’s action 
can; and that, therefore, while translations 
of most classical works have value, few books 
read in a translation could do so good service 
as Mr. Welldon’s version of the Politics may 
do to our electorate. There the electors will 
find the inevitable tendencies of what they 
are doing, or are asked to do. But for this 
view we should have liked to find more 
countenance and support from Mr. Newman’s 
wide knowledge of history. 

It is the more difficult to bring Aristotle 
into relation with modern history, with great 
kingdoms and wide federations, because of his 
silence about Macedonian affairs : 


‘“No reference to the relation of Greece to 
Macedon appears in the Politics; the fact that 
a mighty power had suddenly arisen on her 
northern frontier is absolutely ignored. For 
all that appears to the contrary in its pages, 
the Politics may have been written while 
Thebes was still the leading power. Not a 
particle of Aristotle’s attention is diverted from 
the wéA:s to the gos. The improvement of 
Greece is the central object of the work. It is 
the wéA:s, not the %vos, which Aristotle makes 
it his aim to reform. It is the wéAs that 


| brings men completeness in respect of good 
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life, as distinguished from completeness in 
respect of necessaries. It is in Greece, not 
Macedon, that the future of human society is 
to be made or marred. 

‘* Aristotle writes as a Hellene and a disciple of 
Plato, not as one whom circumstances had more 
or less attached to the fortunes of Macedon. 
The great spirits of antiquity, and Aristotle 
among them, seem to draw their creed from 
sources too deep to be greatly affected by 
accidents such as that which had connected 
him with Macedon. He still follows in the 
track of his philosophical predecessors, and 
especially of Plato, with whom he stands in 
complete filiation. The object of the Politics 
is to carry on and complete the work that 
Plato had begun—the work of readapting the 
més to the promotion of virtue and noble 
living. Aristotle’s relation to Plato was the 
critical fact of his life, not his relation to 
Philip or Alexander. He broke much fresh 
ground, it is true; yet over great regions of 
thought he found a track already made by his 
predecessor. In fact, it is the close sequence of 
two minds of this calibre, and in this particular 
order, that forms the most exceptional feature 
of the history of Greek philosophy, and goes 
far to account for its greatness” (vol. i., 
p. 477). 


If the circumstances of Aristotle’s life did 
not make it certain that he knew what 
was doing on the north frontier of Hellas, 
we should have taken his tone to be the ex- 
pression of unaffected ignorance ; but as it is, 
the silence must be deliberate. What account 
Mr. Newman gives of it we have seen; but it 
is possible that the subject was ignored out 
of a distaste springing from other causes. It 
may be that, while he saw that a ros under 
one governor could take any reasonable desired 
shape, a body so comparatively vast as an 
€6vos could not or would not do so. 


‘‘ Passionate loyalty, or patriotism, or religious 
feeling, passionate enthusiasm for an idea of 
any kind, find no place in his notion of the 
popular mind. The world had not yet drunk 
deep of the creeds which more than aught else 
have made men fanatics and robbed the law- 
giver and the statesman of their command over 
things; nor did it then know much even 
of those non-religious popular movements 
(‘national’ movements, for example), which 


have so often proved beyond the control of 
statesmanship ” (p. 73). 


Passionate enthusiasm, religious exaltation, 
and popular movements of all kinds would be 
far less under control in an é6vos than in a 
mods. In the absence or comparative calm- 
ness of these phenomena in a small state 
Aristotle had an advantage hardly less notable 
than that which he derived from a foundation 
to his state of people who were not citizens, 
and who must needs endure their position 
without inconvenient outcries. 

We have left ourselves no room in which 
to speak of Mr. Newman’s treatment of the 
text ; but it will be found to be marked by 
the same qualities of caution, keeping vigorous 
originality under restraint, and of scientific 
German solidity, which make his introductory 
matter so valuable. He points out that, 
“though there is a certain amount of unity 
about the Politics, it is not a well-planned 
whole.” The fit of the parts is not perfect ; 
and Mr. Newman, showing the imperfectly 
closed joints, explains the fact on the theory 
of Aristotle ‘‘ working successively at different 
parts of the treatise.” It may be so; but we 
cannot help leaning to the view that we have, 





both in this work and in most of the Nico- 
machean Ethics, the notes of pupils on different 
courses of lectures put together and imper- 
fectly edited—edited, that is, less successfully 
than Niebuhr’s lectures, which also were 
published from pupils’ notes. Perhaps with 
Aristotle, too, as with Niebuhr, nearly all his 
sentences were anacoluths. Mr. Newman is 
obliged to come round to something not very 
unlike this theory to account for the specially 
disorganised condition of c. 12, book ii. 

If we may venture to point to what seems 
a blemish on the commentary, we would say 
that it occasionally verges on obscurity by 
talking round a thing instead of explaining it 
directly. To take an instance, which is both 
plain and short, in 1255 b 29, “‘ xpd, accord- 
ing to Suidas, properly meant dvri in this 
proverb; but Aristotle quotes it in a different 
sense.” Would it not be well to say plainly 
what sense? Two very excellent notes may 
be found on 1255 b 5 and 1260 a 8 sg., the 
latter of which throws clear light upon a very 
obscure passage; while the former gives us 
the choice of two new explanations of a 
passage already explained by commentators 
in two other ways. Of the four alternatives 
thus presented, we should prefer Mr. New- 
man’s suggestion that of uéy and of 5¢ mean 
ot Wrrovs, a8 such, and oi xpeirrovs, as such. 
All the other ways will yield meanings which 
fit the extremely general language, and the 
extremely loose cohesion of the chapter; but 
they all require too much to be supplied from 
the mind of the reader to the elucidation of 
the writer, Dr. Congreve’s view requiring 
most and the view of Bernays least. Is it 
quite necessary in 1274 b 24 to explain ot by 
vopos, latent in vouobérns? Would it not be 
possible to refer it to the lawgiver himself ? 

Franxurn T. Ricwarps. 








THE JUBILEE OF DR. BOHTLINGK. 


Festgruss an Otto von Béhtlingk zum Doctor 
Jubilaeum, 3 Februar, 1888, von seinen 
Freunden. (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer.) 

WITH this publication, the Sanskrit scholars of 

Germany appropriately offer to their Nestor, 

Otto Bohtlingk, the congratulations he so well 

deserves upon the fiftieth anniversary of his 

attainment of his doctor’s degree. 

Born in the year 1815, Bohtlingk stands 
before all living Sanskritists, not in age alone, 
but also in the untiring activity which he con- 
tinues to display. The world will long have 
occasion to wonder at the thoroughness and 
astonishing industry exhibited in his numerous 
and comprehensive works. It is seldom that 
Bohtlingk seeks labour in remote fields ; his 
works are always in the very focus of the 
science, and each of his writings marks a dis- 
tinct stage in the advancing march of Sanskrit 
studies. His works, furthermore, have the 
advantage over those of many of his fellow- 
countrymen in being practical, concise, and 
comprehensive. 

From him we have the first European edition 
and interpretation of the Indian grammarian 
Panini (1839); the first critical edition of an 
Indian drama (Cakuntala, 1872); the first use- 
ful Sanskrit Chrestomathy (1875), of which a 
second edition followed in the year 1877. In 
the great Sanskrit Dictionary (1855-1875), 
which has grown to a true Thesaurus, Bohtlingk 
did the lion’s share. Hardly was it finished 
when this scholar, already advanced in life, is 
found undertaking a Sanskrit Dictionary in 
more concise form, but more comprehensive in 





— 


material. Before the last part of the work 
appeared, this giant of industry, returning to 
his first love, surprises us with a new and era- 
making translation of Panini. 

It is a fitting custom to celebrate the jubilee of 
so talented a pioneer with a special publication 
for the anniversary. The present work is a 
potpourri brought together from all portions of 
Sanskrit philology. The Veda, the classic 
literature, and inscriptions, all find their ap- 
propriate place. Names of the greatest emi- 
nence—Buihler, Pischel, Roth, and many more— 
adorn the pages. Personal friends also of Prof. 
Bohtlingk—such as Sievers and Miklosich— 
have, from their special subjects, contributed 
their mite. The book is published in elegant 
form by the house of W. Kohlhammer in 
Stuttgart. KARL GELDNER. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ETRUSCAN MOON-NAMES, 
Barton-on-Humber. 
If Mr. Abercromby (vide ACADEMY, January 
21, 1888, p. 47) will refer again to my letter 
(ACADEMY, November 12, 1887, p. 323), he will 
tind that I have not said there was any con- 
nexion in meaning and derivation between Kave 
and Kuu; and, apropos of the latter, I may 
_ examine some Turanian moon-names, We 
Akkadian 
As. Turkic — a-i= “the moon,” 
Osmanli 
Akkadian — a—a, (ilu Aa, the lunar “ god- 
dess Aa,’’ consort of 
the Sun-god). 
Homeric— a-i-a (the lunar isle*). 
Akkadian— i—d-u (the walking, increas- 
ing half-moonf). 
Hésychios— { 7") 3-5 } =" ceAqvn mapa 


&-i—5-}-s XaAddaiois. 
Greek myth— a-i-4-r-n-s (the lunar King,{ 
son of Hélios.) 
a-i-vil (annus, as moon- 
-_ Patel ee marked. §) 
rian Tatars— a- 
— a r-é ms y A. 
augy— i—Pr-t 
Tomskoi Ostiaks- i—rr-a-en lenberg). 
Buriat— {a — 7-2 
sa — T-a 
jrimr-y = ‘the moon.’ 
Samoied— e—r-a 
a—r-e 
i—d-u 
Akkadian— i—t -u = ‘* month,”’ 
t—t +t 
‘ ‘ thehalf month 
Etruscan Latin—{ ivi} =time of the 
half-moon.** 
i—d-u-s 


i—d-u-li-stt=the sheep 
sacrificed at the Ides. 





* Vide The Myth of Kirké. 


t When become the Fall-moon called Idu-lal. 
= Aryan I6 (‘‘the Goer”) presents a similar 
idea. 

¢ ‘‘ Aiaian Kirké,”” the female moon, is natu- 
rally most closely related to him, and so is styled 
abtoxacryvnrn Aifrao (Od. x. 137). 


§ Of. the Lapponic ai-mo, “‘aevuam"”; Akkadian 
mt, me, ** year.” Hence ai-vi-/ (ai-mi-l) = Moon + 
period + belonging to, i.e., the period marked by 
the moon=annus. Cf. Numa’s 12-month lunar 
year. 

|| Macrob. Sat. i. 15. 

| An Etruscan word (Varro). 


** The originally lunar Istar, consort of Dumuszi 
(Tammuz), is the goddess “‘ Fifteen,”’ as connected 
with the Ides. 

tt Of. the Akkadian lu, ‘‘ sheep’ (collectively), 
lulim, “‘ram’’; Samoied uldr, ‘‘sheep.” Iduli 


seems a contraction of an original idu-Juli=id- 
ula(r) =id-u-li-s. 
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We next come to the Kuu-group of moon- 
names : 
Akkadian— { se } = ‘* the exalted.” 


Tungusic— b-e-g-a 
Esthonian— k-u 


Finnic 
Mordvin t — —otsn 
Ostiak-Samoied - kh—i 


is-ch-u-t (As to is, vide ACADEMY, 
November 12, 1887, 


Arintzi— 


p. 323.) 
Kamacintzi— 2-4-4 
Yenissei-Ostiak - 8-4 
Magyar— h-o—ld 
Jakuti— = ui-x (Strahlenberg). 


With uix, cf. ’Api-ax (LXX., in Gen. xiv. 1) 
=Eri-aku, ‘‘the Servant of the Moon-god.” 
There is also a third group, and one of special 
interest in connexion with Etruscan; and here 
we must remember that in Ak. m=v, and that 
the same word may appear in such forms as 
dim, tim, tiv, ti. 
: d -i-m-e=‘* to create.”’ 
Akkadion— { Aue =‘ change ”’ (time). 


Koibal— { 7-0 | = point of time.” 


Lapponic— {-i-m =hora, tempus. 
Samoied— 7#j-i—fi =“‘time.” 
Ostiak— ¢-i—lis =‘‘moon,’’ ‘ month.” 
t-i-v = luna. 
Etruscan— { t-i-v-s =lunae. 
| t-i-v-r-3 = mensium. 


The ideograph, one of the values of which is 
dhim, originally represented a foot, and also 
means ‘‘to set,’ Time being marked by the 
moon walking in brightness. So, the ideo- 
graph du — two legs, the walking moon. T'iv, 
“moon,” and Usil, ‘‘ sun,” are two Etruscan 
words, the meaning of which is certain from 
internal evidence. So the moon appears as 
‘‘the Goer,” ‘‘the Exalted,” and ‘‘ the Time- 
marker.” 

We find, then, iti-s, itu-s, and tiv as Etruscan 
words; and the next question is, Are the forms 
corresponding with aku and idu found as moon- 
names in Etruscan ? The Foiano libation-bowl 
inscription (Gamurrini, Appendice, 912 bis), 
which I regard as addressed to the Moon- 
goddess, begins with the word Eku, This is 
not the well-known eca (‘‘hic,” Deecke; 
‘*hoc,”’ Pauli), which, as Pauli notes, sppears 
as cen (original form), cn, ecn, ca, and eca; and 
exactly corresponds with the Akkadian demon- 
strative pronoun gan, which is abraded to ga 
and xa. The ‘“‘ Vorschlags-e” (Pauli) corre- 
sponds with such forms as the Akkadian ‘“‘ eme, 
dérivé du radical verbal me, par le moyen d’une 
voyelle prosthétique” (Lenormant), 

Eku occurs again in the Semelé inscription 
(Fab. 1916 bis), ‘‘specchio con graffito che 
rappresenta Giove alato nell’ atto di apparire 
aSemele, della quale il corpo gia estinto dal 
fulmine.” The following translation is merely 
provisional and suggestive, and intended to 
illustrate this particular word. The words are 
divided in the original : 


xual tilimia EKUX ite- 
The-burning storm, and-the-Moon on-the- 
i Kekinia TVi 


mi ITVita 
Ides-(is)-this. Cecinia to- the- Moon-on-the-Ides 


pudxer 110 
the-metal- plate in-the-shrine- of-the- goddess 
(dedicates). 


The x in ekux = ‘‘and,” -c and -x, according 
to Deecke and Pauli, representing a loan-word, 
the Latin que. Whether a loan-word or not 
(cf. the Lapponic conjunction k-en), it certainly 
means ‘‘ and,” and often appears at the end of 
Etruscan words. A distinction is preserved 
between Eku, the moon (general name), and 
Itu, the Ides-moon, 
RoBERT BRowN, JUN, 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. Henry O. Forses, who has returned 
from New Guinea, will give an account of his 
explorations to the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society at Edinburgh, on April 2. He will 
subsequently address the branches of the society 
at Glasgow, Dundee, and Aberdeen. 


Proceedings of the Linnean Society of New 
South Wales Second Series. Vol. II., part 3 
(July-September, 1887). (Triibner.) This part 
contains the following articles on vertebrated 
animals. Descriptions of two new species of 
marsupials and a new species of Mus, by Dr. 
Ramsay, and notes on a species of rat now 
infesting the western portion of New South 
Wales, by K. H. Bennett; two articles on 
the eggs of Australian birds, by A. J. North; 
and an anatomical memoir on the early stages 
of the development of the emu, by Dr. Has- 
well; together with descriptions of four new 
Australian fishes, by Dr. Ramsay and J. D. 
Ogilby. In the Invertebrata, there are de- 
scriptions of some new Trilobites from Brown- 
ing, New South Wales, by J. Mitchell; on a 
species of Peripatus from Gippsland, by J. J. 
Fletcher; the continuation of descriptions of 
Australian earthworms, by the last-named 
author; on the Helaeides—a curious group of 
Australian beetles—with descriptions of sixty- 
one species of Pterohelaeus, by W. Macleay ; 
continuation of a revision of the Staphylinidae 
of Australia, part 3, by A. 8. Olliff; and a 
note on the splendid moth, Zelotypia Stacyi,* 
by the last-named author. Dr. Oscar Katz 
contributes some curious observations on pro- 
tective inoculation for bovine pleuro-pneu- 
monia, and on micro-organisms in the tissues 
of diseased horses. The only botanical articles 
are a continuation of his memoir on the 
flowering seasons of Australian plants, No. 7, 
by E. Haviland ; and notes on some indigenous 
sago and tobacco from New Guinea. The 
society has also issued a useful list of the 
contributors (with the titles of their articles) 
published in the ten volumes of the first series 
of their proceedings. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Camupipce Purtoxtocicat Socrety.—( Thursday, 
February 16.) 
Dr. Perez, president, in the chair.—Dr. Verrall 
read a paper on Horace Odes, 11. 25, the object of 
which was to show that the difficulties, suggested 
to the commentators by the prefatory form of this 
poem and by its place at the close of the Caesarean 
poems of the Three Books, are increased by the 
great rarity in Roman literature of any reference 
to the kind of inspiration associated with the 
orgiastic religion of Bacchus. This rarity is not 
accidental, but is explained by the peculiar rela- 
tions of that religion to the Roman state and to 
the policy of Augustus. It is probable, for this as 
for other reasons, that the form of this poem (111. 
25) was dictated by some exceptional circumstance. 
The writer proposed to find this circumstance in 
the birth of O. Julius Caesar (son of Agrippa and 
Julius) in 20 Bc. (see Studies in Horace, p. 119), 
and referred particularly in this connexion to Ovid 
Ars Amandi 1. 177 foll., a passage proved by its 
tone and allusions to have been originally sug- 
gested by that event.—The president, after con- 
gratalating the society on the recent edition of 
Lucan by one of its members, read the following 
notes on Lucan: iii. 56. asserit=as. in libertatem 
—‘‘sets free’’ (from slavish subjection). Ovid has 
the verb alone in same sense: asserui iam me, 
fugique catenas, Am. 3.11.3. This suits 58. The 





* Specimens of this fine insect (which sometimes 
measures ten inches in the expanse of its wings) 
have recently arrived in London, where they have 
been sold at seven guineas a pair. The precise 


locality was kept secret, but Mr. Olliff informs us 
that its larva lives in the Eucalyptus tereticornis in 
the mining district of the Manning River and 





} Newcastle, New South Wales. 





common explanation ‘‘ wins over’’ does not. The 
full phrase, of course, is liberali asserere manu. 
iii. 417. quos timeant, &c., not ‘‘ what gods they 
have to fear’’ (interrog. obl), but ‘‘to have no 
knowledge of the gods they dread ’”’ (sub-oblique). 
They do dread certain gods—viz, those whose 
attributes are unknown, their statues giving no 
sign. It is no question whether they are to dread 
gods or not. iii. 419. Part of a very fine passage 
—one of the finest in Lucan; both in matter and 
in rhythm free from any of his special faults. 
Especially the lines 417—421 give a fine word. 
painting; but 419 (as commonly explained) is 
wholly out of harmony. The simple sense is that 
the trees sway as though with wind, though there 
is no wind (above, 408—412). So, in the next line, 
there is a burning in the wood—but no fire; that is 
expressly stated (non ardentis): but Lucan, having 
spoken above of the absence of wind, does not 
repeat it. The whole means: ‘‘ Often ere now, 
the story went, the hollow caverns bellowed as the 
earth quaked, and the yews swaying forward to 
the earth, upreared themselves again, and there 
was a blaze as of burning in the wood, tho’ no fire 
was there, &c.’? The ordinary explanation is out 
of place, whether fact or not. Besides, procum- 
bentes cannot mean ‘‘cut down,’ nor can Lucan 
mean that ‘‘while being felled (a translation 
grammatically possible) they spring up again.’’ 
viii. 797—805. I doubt here the ordinary 
explanation of 797 and of obrue saxa. 797 seems 
to mean no more than the utmost limit of earth. 
Mr. Haskins says it is suggested by Aen. 7. 225 
audiet et siquem tellus extrema refuso summouet 
oceano: true; and surely it means no more. 
Pendet is Lucan’s improvement on Virgil’s 
simpler statement: ‘‘ where the earth sinks sheer 
in the sea.”? Instead of being ‘‘he is buried in 
something which is neither sea nor land ’’ (a point 
surely out of place here), it is in immediate 
connexion with the following line, which puts the 
same fact in different words. Next as to sara. I 
grant the peculiar license of Latin poets in speak- 
ing of tombs and dead bodies: saxa might mean a 
stone marking a tomb (and caespes below is 
actually=lapis). But can it here—with wnus lapis 
so immediately following? It is better to explain 
it as= Oeta and Nysa. ‘‘ Hide in the earth those 
rocks which cry aloud of Heaven’s injustice! If 
Hercules own all Oeta, if all the ridges of Nysa lie 
open to the Bromian god—why has Magnus but 
one stone in Egypt?” It seems possible to construe 
the words ‘‘ whelm on him rocks” on the analogy 
of ruere with the acc., and the parallelism of 
obicis tumulum favours this. But the word never 
occurs in this sense. 


Hewwenic Socizery.—(Thursday, February 23.) 


Warkiss Lioyp, Esa., in the chair.—Mr. H. H. 
Statham, in a short discourse upon ‘‘ Greek 
Architectural Mouldings,” said that he was not 
proposing at that moment to bring forward any 
new facts about Greek mouldings, but to call 
the attention of the society to the interest of a 
phase of Greek work of which little was generally 
known outside the architectural profession. 
Referring to a small sheet of diagrams which 
were handed round the meeting, he pointed out 
the function of architectural mouldings as a means 
of producing changes of reflected light or shadow 
by changes in the plane of surface of the material ; 
and that such a modelling of the surface when 
drawn in profile (as mouldings always were 
drawn) became a form of lineal design. Examples 
were given of the profiles accepted since the 
Renaissance as the orthodox “ classic’”’ mouldings, 
and in contrast with these attention was directed 
to the varied and delicate curvatures of some of 
the typical forms of Greek moulding. Some profiles 
of Doric capitals were also given, showing the 
variety of treatment which had been practised in 
this single feature in various ages and localities. 
In conclusion, Mr. Statham said that his main 
practical object in calling attention to the subject 
was to recommend to the Hellenic Society that 
some special{effort should be made, with the help 
which some of the architectural students at the 
School of Athens might give, towards forming and 
publishing a tolerably correct and typical collec- 
tion of full-size profiles of Greek mouldings, 
which were at present very inadequately illustrated, 
and mostly only to a small scale, in published 
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illustrative works. Such a collection, he said, 
would be of value both artistically and historically. 
It seemed a work quite within the scope of the 
society, and one which would be highly appre- 
ciated by architects and students of architecture.— 
The chairman and Mr. J. T. Olarke took 
part in the discussion which followed. — 
Mr. L. R. Farnell read a paper on ‘‘ The Classical 
Museums of Oopenhagen, Stockholm, and St. 
Petersburgh,”’ giving a general account of their 
collections, and discussing certain antiquities 
that have not yet been published, or not suffi- 
ciently explained. Of the collection at Copen- 
hagen, two archaic terracottas, a representation of 
a Gorgon in relief-style, and a small bust of 
Demeter were mentioned, certain vases of the 
best style of Greek vase-painting, a terracotta 
relief of Ares and Aphrodite, a relief of Atys, pro- 
bably intended as a sepulchral emblem of resurrec- 
tion, and asmall Etruscan terracotta sarcophagus 
with the not infrequent ‘‘ Echetlos” scene. Of 
the Stockholm Museum, of which a scanty account 
had been published by Wieseles and Heydemann, 
the following antiquities were described :—(1) An 
archaic athlete head of Peloponnesian style, not 
unlike the head of the Choisseul Gauffiets Apollo. 
(2) A female head, of which a photograph was 
exhibited (possibly of Demeter), with a veil at the 
back of the head and traces of a hand resting 
upon the cheek, much defaced, but bearing some 
marks of the Attic work of the latter part of the 
fourth century, B.c., and, in general outlines, not 
unlike one of the Mausoleum heads. (3) A 
mutilated head that was once supposed to have 
been detached from a Parthenon Metope, but 
belongs per to the same period as the last. 
(4) Two female heads of the later Asia Minor style. 
(5) A head of uncertain meaning, called, without 
sufficient ground, Sappho, for the most part 
modern restoration, but displaying Greek work- 
manship in the antique portions. (6) The Sleep- 
ing Endymion—a motive borrowed in all proba- 
bility from Alexandrine painting—a work of the 
Graeco-Roman period, of some formai merit, but 
not to be regarded as an exact reproduction of 
the archetype. (7) A head of Zeus-Ammon of 
the latter and degraded type. (8) A relief of 
Graeco-Roman style, showing a cippus support- 
ing a tripod that is encircled by a snake, at which 
a youthful winged archer is shooting an arrow; 
beneath is an inscription—MALVs GENIVS BRVTI.— 
which, if genuine—and it cannot easily be proved 
to be a modern forgery—would explain the scene 
as an allegorical representation of the triumph of 
the Caesarians at Philippi. The motive resembles 
the well-known emblem of Apollo Pythoctonus on 
the coins of Rhegium; and the winged figure 
might be an Agathodaemon, a divine form of 
Augustus. There are also certain coincidences 
between the details of the relief and the details of 
some of the coins of Philippi. The account of the 
sculpture of the Hermitage collection, of which 
there has been no systematic description, included 
the following works: of the archaic period—a 
telief with the figures of Hermes, Athene, and 
Artemis ; a bronze tripod, upon which some of the 
labours of Heracles are wrought in relief, belong- 
ing to the end of the sixth century; of the 
period of perfected art—two marble heads of 
athletes, one showing some of the forms of the 
Doryphorus ; a relief containing the figures of two 
Women, one of whom holdsa spindle ; of the later 
Alexandrine period—a head very similar to the 
“dying Alexander ’”’ at Florence, showing possibly 
the influence of the Pergamene, or Rhodian 
school, a style which appears also in two some- 
what later heads of the collection ; of the Graeco- 
Roman period—a number of works of religious 
sculpture, ¢.g., a head of Pallas after the older and 
severer manner; three statues of Venus, the one 
similar in motive to the ‘‘ Venus Genetrix’’ of the 
Louvre, the other two replicas of the Capitoline or 

edicean type; a colossal Zeus seated on his 
throne, described and over-estimated by Ove rbeck 
& head of Zeus which Stephani regards as an 
immediate copy of the head of the Olympian Zeus 
of Pheidias, but of which neither the expression 
hor the forms are such as to bear out his theory ; 
& genre group of Pan and a youthful Faun from 


Whose foot the is abstracting a thorn ; two un- 
Polished sarco; , one containing an interest- 
ing version of the slaughter of Aegisthus aud 
Clytemnestra. 





Currton Suaxspere Socrery.—(Saturday, 
February 25.) 


J. H. Tvuckszr, Ese., in the chair.—A paper by 
Mr. J. W. Mills was read, which consisted of 
** A Review of Mr. W. Watkiss Lloyd’s Edition of 
Much ado about Nothing.” Mr. Lloyd’s edition is 
described as rom | ‘now first published in fully- 
recovered metrical form,’’ and no part of it is 
printed as prose. Mr. Mills said that the book 
under review was another instance, in addition to 
many which he named, of the craving of this age 
for sensation and paradox. Mr. Lloydsays, ‘‘The 
distinctive and original feature of the projected, 
and indeed prepared, edition of Shakspere, of 
which this play is a specimen, is the recovery and 
exhibition of the proper character of the speeches 
hitherto uniformly printed for pure prose, as 
being in truth metrical—composed by the poet in 
a very definite form of blank verse.’ This is 
asserted, but nothing worthy of the name of 
argument is brought forward to support it. It is 
strange that, until these passages came upon Mr. 
Lloyd. no ear was ever fine enough to catch this 
‘*very definite form’’ of metre. The metre in 
question is quite superior to rules, which are what 
Lloyd calls ‘‘ pedantic notions respecting 
versification”’ ; and yet, with a blind inconsistency 
he says that only “‘an ear for systematic metre” 
can discover this wildly irregular and totally 
unsystematic verse. According to Mr. Lloyd, 
the lines may consist of feet with ‘‘ three, four, or 
even more syllables,” and the only essential 
is that five of these syllables shall be accented. 
Yet no hint is given where these accents are to be 
placed in the most extraordinary lines which Mr. 
Lloyd points as verse. Not only is the ordinary 
reader unable to perceive these metrical lines, but 
poets from Pope to Tennyson, who have been 
Shakspere-students, have all missed that which so 
forcibly strikes Mr. Lloyd’s ear. Truly this notion 
will make another most delicious paradox to suit 
the prevailing taste. 1f Mr. Lloyd will but assert 
it with sufficient dogmatism, he will secure a host 
of fanatical believers in this sublime discovery 
anent Shakeperian prose, which, but for him, 
might have slumbered on in darkneas for centuries 
longer. Mr. Mills gave some passages haphazard 
from Quentin Durwardand Bleak House, which could 
easily be turned into ‘‘ Lloydian’’ verse. If the 
question as to what is, and whatis not, metre is to be 
settled by each individual ‘‘ear,’’ without intel- 
ligible rules, then the distinction between prose 
and verse must be utterly and for ever abandoned ; 
for there is not one single prose work in this, or 
any other, tongue that may not be printed and 
read as genuine poetry. Mr. Mills then, in detail, 
showed that the metrical license allowable in Latin 
comedy, to which Mr. Lloyd, at considerable 
length, directs attention, lies entirely outside the 
question at issue.—Mr. Walter Strachan read a 
per on ‘‘ Benedick,”’ saying that the character 
had been subject to much misconception. Bene- 
dick was notia captious, sneering, cynical detractor 
of, and disbeliever in, what is good in human 
nature ; but an honourable, kind hearted, talented 
gentleman, who used his wit and his sarcasm to 
conceal his real thoughts and feelings.—Mr. G. 
Munro Smith read a paper on ‘‘ Don Pedro,’’ who 
is an interesting study, as showing, to some extent, 
Shakspere’s method of working; for he never 
‘** shirks’’ his characters, but, having the man in 
his mind’s eye, he allows his qualities to appear 
without the least attempt to hide either the good 
orthe bad. He does not present a batch‘of certain 
qualities. Don Pedro belongs to the class of dis- 
agreeable men. His sayings are frequently in bad 
taste, he is constantly showing his good opinion 
of himself, and his manners generally are nearly 
as bad as they can be. He is a man spoilt by his 
social position as prince, and Shakspere very con- 
sistently draws him.—A paper by Miss Louisa 
Mary Davies was read entitled ‘‘ The Love-Affairs 
of a Wax Doll.” The parallelism between 
Charles Kingsley’s description of a doll and 
Shakspere’s description of Hero is so close that 
it cannot escape observation. In connexion with 
the episode at the masked ball, she tranquilly 
submits to a course of proceeding we can scarcely 
follow, even in imagination, so lowering does it 
seem to girlish dignity. far to warrant 
Claudio and the others in ting the slander 
which is afterwards alleged against her. The 





extreme weakness of her nature is further shown 
by the imbecile way in which she meets the attack 
of Olaudio in the church. Yet it does not seem 
quite right that she should have suffered so much 
for this weakness, and it is certainly not poetical 
justice that she should at last be handed over to 
= — mistrustful, cowardly, coarse-minded 
y- 


Unrversity Cottecs Lirerary Socrety.— 
(Monday, February 27.) 


Tue president in the chair.—A paper by Miss 
Adeline Sergeant, on ‘‘The Functions of the 
Novelist and the Way in which George Meredith 
fulfils them’’ was read. This paper contained a 
record of three conversations. In the first, the 
speakers dealt mainly with the functions of the 
novelist. Indignation was expressed at the low 
estimation in which novels are held by those who 
read simply for amusement. The novelist’s true 
function was considered, and was declared by one of 
the speakers to be the formation of a philosophy 
of life. He maintained that one at least of the 
novelists of our day has adopted this view; and 
that this philosophic novelist is George Meredith. 
In the second conversation, some of the difficulties 
which beset the reader of Meredith’s novels were 
considered. Is it worth while to study the works 
of an author who is confessedly so hard to under- 
stand? The former champion of Meredith under- 
took to show that they deserve study, in spite of 
all that can be said against them. In the third 
conversation, he endeavoured to prove, chiefly by 
extracts from the novels, that Meredith possesses 
(1) a true conception of the novelist’s high 
calling; (2) philosophical insight; (3) pathos, 
humour, power of characterisation, sympathy, and 
other qualities which make up the novelist’s stock 
in trade. The conclusion was that Meredith’s work 
deserves attentive study, and should not be lightly 


dismissed as uninteresting or unintelligble. 





FINE ART. 
A FRENCH MANUAL OF BOOKBINDING. 


Manuel historique et bibliographique de 
l Amateur de Reliures. Par Léon Gruel, 
relieur. (Paris: To be had of the Author 
at his Bindery.) 

Tus handsome volume is divided into two 
parts: the first consisting of a general sketch 
of the history of bookbinding, preceded by a 
paper on the origin of the shape of books ; 
the second, of an alphabetical list of binders 
with notices of their works. In his preface 
the author affirms that in his work, the 
result of long and minute research, he has 
brought together all that relates to the art of 
bookbinding from an historical point of view, 
and all that can possibly interest the serious 
collector ; that if there be some lacunae, these 
are for the most part voluntary, and due to 
the author’s firm resolve not to put forward 
any statement which was not to be relied on 
as established beyond dispute, and for which 
it was not possible for him to bring forward 
immediately irrefutable proof. These high 
words made me turn over the leaves of the 
book in great hopes of deriving therefrom 
much useful information, hopes only too 
quickly disappointed. 

Two plates and three pages of text are 
devoted to what the author absurdly calls the 
Byzantine style—book-covers adorned with 
goldsmiths’ work, enamels, and panels of 
carved ivory. Thence he leaps at one bound 
to the end of the thirteenth century, when, 
he says, the Byzantine gave way to the Gothic 
style; but, inasmuch as the art of working in 
leather was not yet well known, bindings in 
stamped calf or pigskin were, especially in the 
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thirteenth century, extremely rare, most of 
the ornamental leather bindings of this and 
the following century having been produced 
in Germany and the North of France. Now, 
so far from this being the case, the art of 
binding in leather, exercised with credit in 
the eleventh century, had before the end of 
the twelfth attained a very high state of per- 
fection. Indeed, not only have more artistic 
leather bindings of the period from 1180 to 
1225 come down to the present time than 
from 1225 to 1400, but I do not know a 
single specimen of the later period which will 
bear comparison with those of the former, 
either as regards beauty of design or excel- 
lence of the materials used. This, I believe, 
is to be accounted for by the then prevailing 
fashion of covering books in velvet and 
precious stuffs or with goldsmiths’ work, the 
use of which in the earlier period had been 
almost exclusively confined to Books of 
Gospels, Sacramentaries, and Psalters, but 
which in the later, as wealth and worldliness 
increased, became general and continued in 
vogue until the Renascence. 

M. Gruel gives one specimen of the latter 
half of the thirteenth century—a book-cover 
stamped with fleurs de lys, towers, and monsters 
of fairly good design. This he alleges to be 
in pig-skin converted into parchment and 
stained red—peau de truie parcheminés rouge ; 
and he adds the remark that leather stained 
red was exclusively used for bindings executed 
for royal persons. It would be easy to draw 
up a list of a hundred specimens of the twelfth 
and three following centuries which prove 
this statement to be quite unfounded. 

The remainder of the first part, devoted to 
the Renascence and succeeding styles, con- 
tains no fresh information whatever. Disap- 
pointed with this first portion I turned to 
the second, on almost every page of which I 
notice omissions. This part is really nothing 
more than a list of some of the binders, of 
whose works specimens are in the National 
Library at Paris or have passed through the 
author’s hands, together with notices of 
binders reproduced from previously published 
works. Netherlandish binders who lived and 
died in their native country are entered as 
French, others as German; binders’ names 
are misread and their works misdated. In 
short, the book, so far as I can check its 
assertions, is quite unreliable. 

The typography of the volume is excellent. 
The heliographic plates—executed, some by 
Arents, but most by Charreyre—are very 
good; a certain number of these, however, 
are only reproductions of poor German litho- 


graphs. 
W. H. James WEatz. 








MR. EDWIN HAYES’S PICTURES. 


Tue exhibition which opened last week at the 
Messrs. Dowdeswells’s gallery is one of the 
soundest and most wholesome which have been 
held in that place of fashionable resort, Mr. 
Edwin Hayes being—as real students know— 
a thoroughly sterling painter, not only content, 
but determined, to obtain his effects by the 
means proper to art—the means which time 
has consecrated; and yet, with all his deference 
to what one may call a fine conventionality, 
never relaxing his hold of a nature he is con- 
stantly observing. In other words, Mr. Hayes 
reconciles, as but few men do now a days, the 





claims of composition with the claims of fact. 
He paints scenes; he paints effects; he paints 
places ; but, above all things, he paints pictures. 
He never satisfies himself with the partial view, 
with the ingenious fragment, with the dexterous 
suggestion of the thing that, in a given scene, 
would strike first, and possibly even strike alone, 
the superficial spectator. Mr. Hayes—though 
he can work rapidly, and so the better preserve 
vividness of feeling—always gives the impres- 
sion of having thoroughly considered his scene. 
He approaches his subject with experience, and 
a fund of knowledge at his back, and ap- 
proaches it too with a freshness which, under 
the circumstances, is very remarkable. 

At the Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, Mr. Hayes 
has something like 150 pictures and sketches. 
They are the result of work carried on in many 
places, and during a great number of years. 
Some of them are at least twenty years old. 
Others are of the day before yesterday. There 
has been no radical change in the artist’s style, 
but it is quite observable that his more recent 
work is bolder than his earlier. It is painted 
less thinly : without a trace of timidity—he is, 
in fact, quite sure of his effect. The public 
associates Mr. Hayes perhaps a little too much 
with pictures of a Dutch ‘ pink ”—we think 
that is the word—labouring in dirty grey 
weather in the very trough of the sea. He is 
almost unique in these pictures—we grant it 
willingly—but it is time that the exhibition- 
goer understood that neither his capacity nor 
his practice is limited to the most popular, and, 
it may be, the most characteristic of his themes, 
The sapphire waters of the Straits of Messina 
have been painted by him hardly less con- 
vincingly than the grey North Sea, and the 
turbid and tawny stream of the Severn and 
the Bristol Channel ; and more than once upon 
the English coast—notably perhaps in the 
engaging and beautifully composed sketch of 
“The St. Vincent in Portsmouth Harbour”— 
ke has revelled in sunshine and calm. We can- 
not profess, in a brief notice like the present 
one, to single out those of Mr. Hayes’s pictures 
which most commend him to us asa strong and 
varied painter of marine themes. Nor is it at 
all necessary; for he knows his business so 
well that his work very rarely falls below a 
certain level. Aud, moreover, what might, in a 
dealer’s phrase, be styled the more ‘‘important”’ 
of his pictures are, as a matter of fact, closely 
rivalled in attractiveness and sterling worth by 
many of his smaller canvasses. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is well to particularly mention such 
distinctly impressive successes as No. 78 and 
No. 127: the first representing a brigantine 
which has made signs of distress, and is now 
to be brought by a steam tug into Gorleston 
Harbour ; the second showing a sea off Yar- 
mouth, swept into hills and hollows by the 
force of a gale from the nor’ west. These 
are remarkable, and, in our opinion, highly 
satisfactory works; but it is not necessary to 
see even these in particular to be assured of Mr. 
Edwin Hayes’s place in marine painting.’ He is 
of the succession to Backhuysen and Van de 
Velde, to Cotman and George Chambers. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








THE NEW ROOMS AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM, 


THE new rooms in the British Museum, lately 
built from funds left by Mr. White some sixty 
years ago, have been opened to the public. 
The two principal rooms are large and long 
and lofty; and one has been devoted to the 
Museum’s fine collection of glass, majolica, and 
Wedgwood, the other to a selection from the 
collection of Japanese paintings acquired by 
the Museum from Dr. W. Anderson. ‘The latter 
room is quiet and simple in its decoration. The 





brown walls, and oak cases lined with gold, make 
a quiet but rich harmony, and set off very well 
the delicate colours of the pictures or drawings, 

One side of the room is hung with Chinese 
drawings, which show how greatly the Japanese 
are indebted to the older civilisation for nearly 
all the elements of their pictorial art, especially 
the dignity of their religious paintings, and the 
truth and beauty of their renderings of bird 
and flower. One of these antique Chinese 
drawings is specially remarkable for the draw- 
ing of the faces, which, with their fine sugges- 
tion of structure and character by means of 
delicate lines without shade, remind one 
inevitably of Holbein. The Japanese drawings 
are all carefully arranged according to schools, 
aud will be most useful for the student, who, 
with the aid of the small catalogue, will be able 
to master the general course of Japanese pictorial 
art without difficulty. The larger catalogue of 
Dr. Anderson and the stores of unexhibited 
drawings will enable him to pursue his investiga- 
tions more deeply. Mr. Sidney Colvin, first 
by his arrangements of drawings by Raphaei, 
and later by the selection (now still exhibited) 
of examples of engraving of all schools, 
judiciously chosen and arranged, has already 
shown his desire to use the great stores of 
prints and drawings under his charge for the 
education of the intelligent public; and this 
exhibition of Japanese drawings may be 
regarded as another effort in the same wise 
direction. 

The other rooms are under Mr. Franks, and 
are approached through those which are already 
filled by his magnificent gift of Oriental china. 
To this he has now added a fine collection of 
English porcelain, principally Chelsea, but 
including specimens of Bow, Derby, and other 
factories, among which may be specially men- 
tioned some examples of the rare Longton Hall 
ware. The British Museum has long possessed 
some interesting specimens of early English 
pottery. These are now collected and arranged 
in a small room with Mr. Franks’s English 
porcelain, and many interesting examples of 
pottery from the historical collection of Mr. 
H. Willett, recently acquired by the Museum. 
The specimens of Tofts’ and Wrotham ware, 
posset-pots, Tygs, &c., with their effective slip- 
work, make a fine show of the kind, and with the 
salt glaze, tortoise-shell, and other early English 
ware, exhibit very fairly the original and often 
beautiful work of the old English potter. The 
splendid collections of glass—Roman, Venetian, 
Bohemian, &c.—of Italian and Spanish majolica, 
of Rhodian faience, and of Wedgewood, are now 
seen for the first time to full advantage in the 
larger room. 








OBITUARY. 


T. STUART BURNETT, A.R.S.A. 


DvuRING the two past months of the present 
year the ranks of the Royal Scottish Academy 
have been sadly thinned by death. First came 
the loss of Mr. Robert Herdman, certainly— 
for his rare combination of valuable qualities 
both as aman and an artist—the very Acade- 
mician who could least easily have been spared; 
he was followed by Mr. Norman Macbeth, the 
portrait-painter, father of Mr. R. A. Macbeth; 
and now we have to record the death of Mr. 
T. Stuart Burnett, who was the most talented 
and successful of living Scottish sculptors, 
which occurred on March 4—the result, after a 
very brief illness, of an attack of congestion of 
the lungs. 

Mr. Burnett was born in Edinburgh in 1853, 
the son of an engraver there, and at an early 
age was apprenticed to Mr. William Brodie, the 
late secretary of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
with whom he afterwards worked as an as- 
sistant. He studied in the Edinburgh School 
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of Design, when he gained the National Gold 
Medal for his figure of ‘‘ Antinous,” and the 
Stewart Prize for his group of ‘‘ Eugene 
Aram.” He also attended the life-class of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, and afterwards pro- 
secuted his studies in Italy. In 1870 he began 
to exhibit in the Scottish Academy exhibition ; 
and from that date he was a regular contributor 
to the yearly displays of the body, of which he 
was elected an associate in 1883, At first he 
was represented by portrait-busts—varied by 
a few te snl in water-colours; but after- 
wards his works in sculpture, to which he 
ultimately devoted himself exclusively, came to 
include subjects of an ideal character. Among 
the latter class may be mentioned his figure of 
a ‘*Highland Athlete,” and his bust titled 
‘‘Innocence,” which was among the works 
which first brought him prominently before the 
public; his ‘‘Bridge of Sighs” ; his statuettes 
of ‘‘ Davie Deans,” ‘‘ Effie Deans,” and ‘‘ The 
White Lady of Avenel,” for the Scott monu- 
ment, Edinburgh ; his colossal statue of ‘‘ Rob 
Roy” (1883); his graceful figure of ‘‘ Youth” 
(1884); his ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” (1885); his 
bronze figure of ‘‘ General Gordon’”’ for Aber- 
deen, the casting of which has just been com- 
pleted; and the figure of Burns, which at the 
time of his death he was preparing for com- 
petition in connexion with the statue to be 
erected in Ayr. 

His work in portraiture was individual and 
excellent, faithful in likeness, possessing con- 
siderable dignity of style, and very successful 
in its suggestion of the softness and delicacy of 
flesh. Among his best productions in this 
department were a clever and spirited head of 
a ‘Florentine Priest,” shown in the Royal 
Scottish Academy, in 1882; his most charac- 
terister head of ‘‘ Thomas Forrest, A.R.S.A.,” 
the line-engraver; and the head of a child, the 
bronze bust of ‘‘An African,” and the head 
of ‘‘Mr, Edward Burton,’? the mezzotint- 
engraver, in the present exhibition of the 
Scottish Academy. 

Personally, Mr. Burnett’s genial character 
and pleasant manner rendered him widely 
popular, and his sudden loss will be deeply felt 
by many of his artist brethren in the North. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HYKSOS, 
Cairo: Feb. 24, 1883. 

At the last meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, I pointed out, with general assent, the 
Mongolic type shown in the features of the 
Hyksos portrait statues, of which casts were 
exhibited by Mr. Petrie; and I suggested that 
the Hyksos invasion of Egypt was the first of 
those irruptions of barbarian nomads from 
Central Asia to which the inroads under Attila 
and Genghiz Khan furnish later historic 
parallels. Several colossal portrait statues of 
Hyksos kings, in the form of human-headed 
sphinxes, are in the museum at Boulaq, and 
strongly corroborate the theory first suggested 
by Mr. Petrie’s casts. I pointed out these 
figures to Col. Stewart, H.M. consul for North- 
Eastern Persia, who is familiar with the Mon- 
golic type of physiognomy. Col. Stewart 
writes to me to say that these statues 


“cannot be looked at without the spectator being 
struc with the strong Mongolian cast of the 
features. The very high cheek-bones, the great 
breadth of the base of the nose, and the immensely 
broad face, strongly brought before me the 
Kalmucks that I had met in South-Eastern Russia, 
and, more strongly still, the Hazaras of Afghan- 
istan and Eastern Persia. These Hazaras, who 
have retained their Tartar features in all their 
pristine ugliness, claim to have come westward 
into Afghanistan with Ohengis Khan. I have 
been for many years much interested in the 
Hazaras, and know them well, having lid for 





some considerable time in a Hazara village in 
Eastern Persia. Col. Yule, in the latest edition of 
his Marco Polo, has given a likeness of a Hazara; 
and anyone who compares this portrait, which is 
a typical one, with the sphinx on the left-hand 
side would be struck with the similarity of the 
faces. Without allowing too much weight to a 
single point, I cannot help thinking that if these 
sphinxes were portraits of Hyksos kings, as they 
are considered to have been, we must allow that 
some of these kings were of Mongolian race, or 
had Mongolian affinities.’’ 

The old theory that the Hyksos were Bedouin 
shepherds of Semitic race seems to present in- 
superable difficulties. For instance, on the 
hypothesis that the Hyksos were Semites, 
Brugsch is driven to discard altogether the 
express statements of Manetho as to the ani- 
mosity with which the Hyksos were regarded 
by the Egyptians, in face of the evidence 
supplied by the monuments of the friendly 
terms on which the Egyptians, about the 
time of the expulsion of the Hyksos, lived with 
the Semitic population of the Delta, as shown 
by their adoption of Semitic names, and by 
the mania for using Semitic words and phrases 
in the time of the XIXth and XXth Dynasties. 
Moreover, none of the undoubted Hyksos names 
seem to be Semitic; and their chief deity, Set 
or Sutech, who was also the chief god of the 
Kheta, does not belong to the well-known 
Semitic pantheon. The horse, moreover, a 
native of Central Asia, only appears on the 
monuments after the Hyksos conquest ; whereas, 
if the Hyksos were merely Semites from Arabia, 
it is quite inconceivable that it should not have 
been introducced into Egypt at an earlier 
period, 

Manetho tells us that the Hyksos were 
‘* shepherds,” but nothing he says implies that 
they were Semites. Josephus simply says that 
‘* people of low origin from the country of the 
East suddenly attacked the land.” The name 
applied to the Hyksos on the monuments is not 
any one of the many names used to denote the 
Semitic races. They are not called Chal, or 
Char, or Fenekb, or Rutennu; but they are 
called Men or Men-ti, a word which may 
possibly contain the same root as the word 
Mon-gol. Brugsch thinks that in the fishermen 
of Lake Mensaleh he has found the modern 
descendants of the Hyksos. He describes them 
as quite different in appearance from the neigh- 
bouring races, ‘‘ like the features of the Hyksos, 
with broad cheek bones, and with daring 
pouting lips.” But this conflicts strangely 
with his theory that the Hyksos were Semites, 
who are certainly not distinguished, either now 
or on the monuments, by these characteristics. 


Isaac TAYLOR, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE second annual photographic conference 
of the Camera Club will be held on Monday 
and Tuesday of next week, in the rooms of the 
Society of Arts. At 2 p.m. on each day meet- 
ings will be held for the reading and discussion 
of papers, under the presidency of Capt. 
W. de W. Abney, who will himself read a 
paper on ‘‘The ‘Theoretical Aspect of Ortho- 
chromatic Photography.” ‘There will also be 
an exhibition of photograpnic apparatus, lantern 
slides, and photographs. All interested in 
photography, including ladies, are invited to 
attend. 


THE exhibitions to open next week includes 
one of pictures and sculpture at the Royal 
Society of British Artists, which have been 
contributed towards the relief fund being 
raised for the widow and children of the late 
H. W. Sweny, known as an art critic under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Mahlstick’’; and a collection 
of Mr. F. G. Cotman’s drawings, entitled 
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** Around London,” at Messrs. Dowdeswells’, 
in New Bond Street. 


THE rage for Cruikshank’s etchings, and his 
earlier works generally, is now about the 
maddest thing in the world of the collector. 
Of course, Cruikshank, with all his cleverness, 
has never been and never can be a prime 
favourite with the collector of the highest class, 
who wants Rembrandts and Vandykes and 
Turners and Meryons; but the collector not of 
the highest class is just now exceptionally 
crazy about him. Here are some of the prices 
fetched the other day, under the hammer, by 
proofs of some of his works: ‘‘The Tower of 
London,” the set, £49 ; the “ Miser’s Daughter,” 
£23 10s.; ‘‘ Windsor Castle,” £23; the ‘‘ Life 
of Sir John Falstaff,” £61; Cruikshank’s 
** Table Book ”—etchings and woodcuts—£65. 
Among the books, there occurred a set of the 
almanacks, in nineteen parts complete, from 
the year 1835 to the year 1853. It fetched 
£27 10s. With regard to it—and to the Cruik- 
shank prices generally—a sensible amateur 
writes to us: 


“ A few years ago, I declined to buy a set of the 
almanacks for five guineas, on the ground that I 
thought the price asked was excessive. Yet it was 
a better set than the one sold on ‘Thursday. 
Metaphorically speaking, the Cruikshank Book 
must be placed on the shelf, by the side of the 
Whistler. Both are closed.’’ 


And ourafflicted connoisseur, remembering these 
deprivations, signs himself, ‘Yours, very 
mournfully.” 


WE have received the first number of the new 
Archaeological Review: a Journal of Historic 
and Pre-historic Antiquities, edited by Mr. G. 
Laurence Gomme and published by David Nutt. 
The programme and the contents alike certainly 
cannot be said to be wanting in ambition. The 
general subject is divided—not very logically— 
into four sections: anthropology, archaeology 
proper, history, and literature; and under each 
of these sections are given original articles, 
reviews, correspondence, index notes, &c. The 
several indexes to papers scattered among the 
Transactions of archaeological societies promise 
to form a valuable feature, though we must beg 
leave to doubt the method adopted—that of the 
alphabetical order of the writer’s names, 


Messrs. SoTHEBy will sell, on Monday 
Tuesday, and Wednesday of next week, another 
portion of the valuable collection of Cypriote 
antiquities formed by Major di Cesnola, and 
now the property of Mr, E. H. Lawrence. 


THE STAGE. 


THE middle days of the present week have 
been busy ones at the theatre; and we shall 
next Saturday, and afterwards, have some- 
thing to say, in detail, of the productions. Let 
it suffice to-day to record that, over and above 
what we have already announced, there was pro- 
duced on Wednesday at Toole’s Mr. Hermann 
Merivale’s long-talked of play, ‘‘The Don”; 
and on Thursday, at the Vaudeville, an adapta- 
tion of Joseph Andrews—the last with a cast 
headed by Mr. Thomas Thorne and Miss Kate 
Rorke ; then at the Royalty, the bill has been 
changed almost every evening, the indefatig- 
able M. Coquelin dashing from romance to 
broad comedy, and from broad comedy to 
literature. M. Coquelin remains with us for 
several weeks, and it may be of interest to note 
that the Comédie Francaise has refused the 
terms on which he proposed to return to it, 
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MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


PurRcELL’s opera, ‘‘ Dido and Aeneas,” was 
performed by the Bach Society last Thursday 
week at St. James’s Hall. This work, written 
by the composer at the age of two-and-twenty, 
was first given at Chelsea, in 1680, by the 
oung gentlewomen of Mr. Josiah Priest’s 
oarding-school. Though much of the music 
sounds old-fashioned at the present day, the 
echo chorus, Dido’s last air, and the concluding 
chorus show great dramatic power. The early 
death of the composer—snatched way in his 
thirty-seventh year—was, indeed, a loss to 
musical art. The libretto, by Tate, consists of 
sorry verse, and it is wonderful to see how 
much Purcell accomplished with such poor 
material, The original orchestration is for 
strings and harpsichord; and so it was given, 
excepting that the pianoforte was substituted 
for the old keyed-instrument. The performance, 
under the direction of Dr. Stanford, was excel- 
lent. The principal vocalists were Miss Anna 
Williams, Miss Thudichum, aud Messrs. Bernard 
Lane and Thorndike. 

Fraiilein Marie Soldat made her first appear- 
ance in England, and played with great 
strength, purity of intonation, and marked 
intelligence, Brahms’s difficult Violin Concerto 
in D. She is a pupil of Herr Joachim ; and, if 
we mistake not, she has before her a brilliant 
career. Her reception was most enthusiastic. 
The programme included—besides Dr. Stan- 
ford’s Elegiac Ode—a work which has fully 
maintained its popularity since its produc- 
tion at Norwich; and a chorus by Beethoven 
recently published in the Breitkopf and 
Hiirtel Supplement. According to the pro- 
gramme-book, it was given for the first 
time. It was written with the Overture 
in C (Op. 124) for the opening of the Joseph- 
stadt Theatre in Vienna in 1822, but not per- 
formed, according to Sir G. Grove, on that occa- 
sion. Herr Nottebohm, however, in his Zweite 
Beethoveniana, tells us that it was sung then; 
and, further, that it was given ata Gesellschafts- 
concert at Vienna on March 23, 1873. The 
music is bright and Beethovenish, but it can 
only be looked upon as a piéce d’ occasion. 

The announcement that Mdme. Schumann 
was to play Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques 
drew an immense audience to St. James’s 
Hall last Saturday afternoon. The perform- 
ance of the Beethoven Sonata on the previous 
Monday was in its way astonishing; but, in 
her brilliant and vigorous rendering of the 
trying ‘“‘ Etudes,” Mdme,. Schumann fairly sur- 
passed herself. More than fifty years ago 
Robert Schumann wrote: ‘‘Clara must be 
judged not by her age, but by what she actually 
does”; and the same may be said of her now. 
The programme included Schubert’s magnificent 
Quintet for strings in C (Op. 163), most admir- 
ably interpreted by Mdme. Norman-Néruda, 
and Messrs. Ries, Hollander, Howell, and 
Piatti, and one of Haydn’s quartets. Miss 
Bertha Moore was the vocalist. On the follow- 
ing Monday evening Mdme. Schumann played 
a selection of pieces by Scarlatti, and for an 
encore a piece by Rameau. She also took part 
with Messrs. Joachim and Piatti in Schumann’s 
charming Fantaisiestiicke (Op. 88). Comment 
is superfluous. The programme commenced 
with Mozart’s Quintet in G minor, and con- 
cluded with a Haydn quartet. Mr. Henschel 
was, as usual, most successful in Loewe’s ‘‘ Erl 
King ” and Schumann’s ‘‘ The Two Grenadiers.” 
For the latter song he was recalled five times. 

The second series of the London Symphony 
Concerts came to a close on Tuesday evening. 
Mr. F, H. Cowen conducted his clever 
Symphony in F, which was well received. 
The programme included Liszt’s pleasing 


from the ‘Ring des Nibelungen.” There 
was a fairly good audience. Mr. Henschel 
may be congratulated on the energy and 
perseverance which he has shown. There 
has been an improvement of late in the attend- 
ance, especially in the cheaper parts of the hall. 
He has had up-hill work, and the public have 
not supported him as well as one might have 
expected. Let us hope that he will commence 
his third season with an orchestra better 
equipped in the string department. Atpresent, 
this is a weak point. 

We have been unable to notice hitherto the 
interesting series of concerts being given by Mr. 
Charles Wade, at the Prince’s Hall. On Tues- 
day evening the Shinner String Quartet played 
Quartets by Mendelssohn and Haydn. The 
ladies play with much vigour and intelligence, 
but in ensemble playing and finish they are not 
yet all that could be desired. Herr Schin- 
berger was the pianist, and, as usual, showed 
his strong and weak points. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC BOOKS. 


Verdi, Milan, and “ Othello.” By Blanche 
Roosevelt. (Ward & Downey.) The author, 
in her dedication to Wilkie Collins, speaking of 
her letters to him, which have grown into this 
volume, says: ‘‘ Iam sure you will never again 
ask a woman to write to you, even from 
Paradise.” We fancy, however, that Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, and also the public, will be 
very pleased to receive another batch of letters 
so lively, entertaining, and cleverly written as 
these which describe Milan at the time of 
Verdi’s last triumph. The first part of the 
book gives a life of Verdi. It is interest- 
ing enough, but M. A. Pougin has already 
exhausted the subject. The letters from 
Milan, however, contain new matter. Our 
author arrived there in January, 1887, in 
order to be present at the first performance of 
Verdi’s ‘‘Othello.”? But besides music she has 
much to say about the city with its cathedral, 
its churches, its theatres, and its pictures. She 
met with many celebrities in art and literature. 
She visited the famous printing establishment 
of Ricordi’s, and was permitted to examine 
the autograph scores of many a famous Italian 
opera. Her bock will interest the general 
reader, while musicians will be specially 
attracted by the description of the performance 
of ‘Othello,’ the interviews with Signor 
Arrigo Boito, and her visit to Verdi. She 
announced to the latter her intention to be 
present at his next great triumph. ‘‘ Au revoir,” 
said the maestro smiling, and then added 
mysteriously, ‘‘ Another opera ? Mademoiselle, 
connaissez-vous mon acte de naissance?” 
Miss Roosevelt writes intelligently about Verdi 
as a composer ; but herimmense admiration for 
{talian music, and her evident dislike of 
Wagner aad his art-theories, will not suit every- 
body’s taste. We can scarcely credit her state- 
ment that ‘‘ Verdi detests Wagner.” Also, her 
technical expressions about music are, at times, 
peculiar. 

Bayreuth and Franconian Switzerland. By 
R. Milner Barry. (Sonnenschein.) The author 
gives a pleasing account of her pilgrimage to 
the Wagner shrine, and anyone intending to 
visit Bayreuth will find her book interesting 
and useful. So far as the purely musical part 
is concerned, the reader must accept her state- 
ments with caution. ‘‘ Tristan” she finds less 
interesting than ‘‘ Parsifal,” but thinks the 
scenery in the former very beautiful. And, by 
the way, she speaks of the work asan ‘“‘ opera.” 
We are told that Wagner’s theory ‘“‘ consists of 
making a succession of harmonies, seldom or 
never breaking into a cadence.” The author 





symphonic poem, ‘‘ Tasso,” and two excerpts managed to enliven her pilgrimage by flying | 











visits to some of the most interesting spots in 
Franconian Switzerland, and describec persons 
and places in an agreeable manner. 
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MUSIC NOTES. 


THE fifth of the series of Novello’s oratorio 
concerts is announced for Tuesday next, 








March 13, when Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s dramatic — 


oratorio, ‘The Rose of Sharon,” will be per- 
formed. The soloists will be Mdme. Nordica, 
Miss Hope Glenn, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Musgrave 
Tufnail, Mr. Santley; and Dr. Mackenzie 
himself will conduct. 


Mr. F. H. Cowrn has been appointed 
Musical Director of the Melbourne Centennial 
Exhibition for six months. The salary is said 
to be the largest ever yet paid to a conductor 
for a similar period. He will have a band of 
70 and a chorus of 700. Besides standard com- 
positions he intends to perform a number of 
English works. He will leave London imme- 
= after the close of the Philharmonic Con- 
certs. 


PRIZE STORY anp 
PRIZE DRAWING 
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‘ 
ILLUSTRATIONS” 
For MARCH, 34d. 
(Post-free, 4d.) of any Bookseller, or 
W. KEntT & Co., 23, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Ready, small 8vo, 18s, Large Paper, £1 Ils, 6d, 


JOHANN SCHONER. 


This work contains a facsimile of the unique copy of Schiner’s Globe of 
1523, recently unearthed, illustrating the voyage at aan: @ reproduc. 
tion in facsimils of the Latin pamphlet by Schéner accompanying the 
Globe, and of the contemporary Letter in Latin of Maximilianus Transy'- 
vanus describing Magellan's voyage; with translations and notes by the 
late HENRY SIPEVENS, of Vermont, edited with an Introduction and 
Bibliography by C. H. Coote, of the British Museum. 

Llegantly printed at the Chiswick Press, quaintly bound in a novel 
style, and ulustrated with six facsimiles of early Globes, a portra't of 
Schéner, ani numerous geographical blocks. 

P icett 














Prosp om app , 
HENRY STEVENS & SON, 39, Great Kussell-street, Londoa, W.C. 
(Ki moved from 115, St. Martin’s-lane.) 








Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 1,000 pp., £2 23. nett, 


LINTON-CORNWALLIS CONTRO- 


. versy growing out of the Campaign in Virginia, 1731, brivg :--(1) The 
Six Rare Pamphlets published in 1783 ; (2) Very numcrous important Unpub- 
lished Manuscript Notes by Sir Henry Clinton, K.B. ; (3) The Omitted and 
hitherto Unpublished Portions of the Correspondence in the Pamph'ets 
ad ted from the Original M ipts, with a Suppl t ining (4) 
Extracts from the Journals of the House of Lords ; (5) A French Transla- 
tion of Papers laid before the House in 1782; (6) Calaloxue of the Additional 
Correspondence of Clinton and of Cornwallis in 1789-81, 

Compiled, Collated, and Edited with Biographical Notices in a Copious 
Index, by B, F. STEVENS, 
London: B. F, STEVENS, 4, Trafa!g wr-square. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED MILITARY NOVEL, 


(Just issued.) 
THe FALL of MOSCOW. 


By THOMAS HENRY TEEGAN. 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co, Dublin SULLIVAN BROTHERS. 
And all Booksellers, 
Price One Shilling. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 98. 


(THE STUDENTS’ HISTORY of the 


ENGLISH PARLIAMENT in its TRANSFORMATIONS through a 
THOUSAND YEARS, from 800 to 1337. By Dr. RUDOLF GweisT, Professor 
of Law at the Berlin University. New Edition. Translated by Professor 
A, H. Keane, B A., F.R.G,S, 

**English readers will certainly welcome a history of the English Pare 
liament by the greatest living authority on the Continent—a work so 
learned, 80 impartial, so trustwor.hy, 80 compressed, and, on the whole, so 
lucid as this ast contribution of Lr, Gneist to our knowledge of English 
constitutional history.”— 4 then weum. 

** the history is a thoughtfu', accurate, scholarly work, and is now trans- 
lated as it deserves to be.”—John Bull. 

London; H. GREVEL & Co., 33, King-strect, Covent-garden. 





Price 33. 6d , crown 8vo, cloth, 


rales and THEOLOGY: Papers and 
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